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‘0 LECTURE and LITERARY SOCIETIES 

—Dates are now being booked for Mr. FRED. J. MELVILLE’S 
popular LANTERN LECTURES, which have been most favourably 
received by the Press and by large audiences at the London Institution, 
Tyneside Geographical Society. Swindon Mechanics’ Institute, Christ's 
Hospital, no oi _ Subjects 

‘His M 8 MAILS ; or, How the G.P.O. is Run.’ 

puBTAGe eSTAMeS WITH STORIES,’ treating of the gees 
Historical, and Romantic Sides of Stamp-Collecting. (80 Slides ) 

‘The ROMANCE of POSTAGE STAMPS.’ Illustrated with 100 Slides 
of rare and beautiful stamps. 

© see « Post.—“ An entertaining subject treated in an entertaining 

wer A pleasing display... .The lecture was listened to throughout 
wis marked attention.’ Daily T- legraph. —* A pleasant lecture ” 

Scotsman — An enjoyable lecture’ 

East Anglian Daiiy Times.—“ A large audience was kept closely inte- 
rested and amused forabout en hour and a half.’ 

For full Syllabus. Terms, and Dates. apply Frep. J. MeEtvitir, 
President, Junior Philatelic Society, feigned ‘The A.B C. of Stamp 
Collecting,” 30, Acre Lane, Brixton; or care of the Lecture Agency, 
Limited, the Outer Temple, Strand, We. 
Telegrams “ Lecturing Loadon 


aeLy BRITISH MASTERS.—SHEPHERD'S 
SPRING EXHIBITION contains choice Portraits and Land- 


Richard Wilson 
John — 


Telephone 2,899 Gerrard. 





scapes by 
Sir J. Reynolds J. 8. Cotman 
T. Gainsborough ne Vincent 
George Morland John Cro Sir Peter Lely, &c. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, ‘King Street, St. Ye @ Square. 


TEW BOND STREET, EXHIBITION of 

PICTURES in.—MESSR8. DICKINSONS’ RUSKIN ROOM is 

available for the above and similar purposes.—For terms and vacant 
dates apply 114, New Bond Street. 


N the CHOICE of SCHOOLS and TUTORS. 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 

SCHOOLS for BOYS (Public, Preparatory, Engineering. &c.) or for 
GIRLS, In England or Abroad. gs tafe TORS for far ye Universities, 
and Genera: cducation, English or 
(gratis), from personal knowledge males by an ceporienee of thirty 


years, by 
GABBITAS, THRING & CO., Scholastic Agents, 
36, Sack ville Street, London, w. 
State fall details of each case, so that a limited and satisfactory 
selection may be submitted. 
Interviews from 10 till 4. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL. NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian Pu clic School. 
NEXT TERM OPENS SEPFEMBER 15 
‘ng npg EXAMINATION JULY 5. 
Heap Masrer. 


j ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINA- 
TION will be held on JUNE 30, and JULY 1 to fill not 
jess than NINE RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, THREE NON- 
RESIDENTIAL SUHOLARSHIPS, and some EXHIBITIONS —For 
iculars apply, by letter, to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean's Yard, 
estminster. 

















For particulars apply 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
eoeeete are invited for the post of TEMPORARY ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in the ported TRAINING DEPARTMENT, Salary 120/. 
Appointment for one yea 
sattamar and ‘Testimonials should be received not later than 
DAY, June 18, by the undersigned, from. whom further par- 
Sieutaae = =e obtained. 
N EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
May 30, 1904 


Bit Ene cg COLLEGE. 
Principal—G. ARMITAGE-8MITH, M.A. 
e COUNCIL invite applications for the followin 











Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


])4ILY PRACTICE on the REMINGTON TYPE- 
WRITER may be arranged for at 29, BEDFORD ROW, W.C. 


Fees :—Is. per Week, 3s. per Month. 
pan -e pe Or separate Hours may be taken, 


YYPE-WRITING.—MSS. of all descriptions 
TYPE-WRI a. Bp ne delivery, bi 
and good work. 10d. 1, words —All eee to Fromz- 
SELWoopD Trre-Wairine Co., Church House, Frome, Somerset. 














ng to 
eum from 8E PTEMBER 1:—AS8SISTANT LECTURER in PEM EMIS, TRY; 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS. Com 
—— salary in each ca 2001. per annum.—Applications, stating 
degrees and qualifications, teaching experience, and ——— 
Testimonials, must reach the Priwcrpat not later than JUN 
Birkbeck College, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


OUNTY BOROUGH of CROYDON, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

The COMMITTEE invite applications for the following appointments 
in SECONDARY hs ge ‘or BOYS and GIRLS, to be established 
in SEPTEMBER NEXT 

FURM MASTERS and FORM vroctigg va Pre specially ee, in 
one of the following Subjects :—Science, Modern Languages, and A 

The Committee in fixing the Pre will take into Sendiietion ¢ the 
qualifications and experience of selected Candidates. 

Applications, stating salary required, and accompanied by copies of 
not more than three Testimonials of recent date, must be sent to the 
undersigned before JULY 1 NEXT. 

JAMES SMYTH, Clerk. 


_Bducation Office, Katharine » Street, treet, Croydon. 


OYAL SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.— 
Candidates for the Office of KEEPER (Acting Secretary) may 
Mt Fs on application to the Hon. Secretary, Suffolk Street, 
all Ea 


N ITALIAN LADY, of established Literary 
position, offers to give ITALIAN LESSONS in a LONDON 

FAMILY in exchange for Board, Lodging, and payment of the Fares 
from Milan to England and back. Is well acquainted with English and 
French. She would guarantee to stay Two Months—July and August, 
1904-and might prolong the engagement. The Advertiser is Jewish, 
but would be equally ready to arrange with a Jewish or a British 
Family. ‘he highest references given and required.—Address Signorina 
Zana Virare, Regia Biblioteca, Univesitaria, Pavia. 


DVERTISEMENT MANAGER, with exceptional 

connexion among the Publishers, desires ENGAGEMENT on a 

high-class WEEKLY or DAILY PAPER. First-class references — 
x 904, Atheneum Press, 1, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


O PUBLISHERS.—A GENTLEMAN, with 


fourteen years’ experience in every branch of the Publishing 


























THE SALT SCHOOLS, SHIPLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 
The ag otiy invite applications for the post of HEAD 
MASTER. Salary 250/., with graduated Capitation Fee. 
_ Applicant zeuet be a Graduate of some University of the United 


The Head Master will 
SEPTEMBSR NEXT. 

Further particulars on application to Writ1am Fry, Secretary to the 
Governors. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY of 
MASCHESTER. 

The COUNCIL is prepared to appoint a PROFZSSOR of COM- 

PARATIVE RELIGION.—Applications should be sent not later than 

JUNE 15 NEXT, to the Recisrrar, The University, M hester, from 


be required to enter upon his duties in 





th Literary and Commercial, in one of the oldest Houses, 
is NOW DISENGAGED. Excellent references.—Box 905, Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.v. 


AX experienced LADY JOURNALIST, part 
time disengaged. would ASSIST in EDITING or SUB-EDITING 
WEEKLY or MONTHLY PERIODICAL, or would CONTRIBUTE.— 

X. ¥. Z , 127, Palace Chambers, Westminster. 


NENTLEMAN, of University education, seeks 

position as LIBRARIAN or SECRETARY to PUBLIC INSTITU- 

TION. Excellent Testimonials.—B. A., 120, Knollys Road, Streatham, 
8.W. 











YAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, 36, desires post as 
4 SECRETARY, or similer position. Has had five years’ Scholastic 
and nine years’ business experierce. Highest references.—P. V., 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





whom a statement of the conditions may be obtained. 


[JNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
oan COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the follow- 
posts :— 





(1) ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS. 

(2) DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LECTURER in CHEMISTRY. 

(3) DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LECTURER in PHYSICS. 

(4) wage mae and ASSISTANT LECTURER in PHYSIO- 
IGY. 


(5) DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LECTURER in BOTANY. 
In the case of the appointment in Physics preference will be given 
to Candidates who have sonie knowledge of the technical applications 
of Electrical Science 
er particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications; with Testimonials (which need not be printed), must be 
sent, endersed on the outside With the title of the wala po in which 
the epplication is made, on or before MONDAY, June 20. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B. i ~— 
University College, Carciff, May 16, 1904. 


(CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY DAY TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 

An ASSISTANT LECTURER on EDUCATION will be appointed at 
this COLLEGE, to commence work in ees 1904, at an initial 
salary of 1001 , with Furnished Rooms fre 

Candidates must be acquainted with the work of a Training College, 

and be competent to superintend practical teaching. 

Applications, with ‘Testimonials, to be sent to Mr. Oscar Brownine, 
King’s College, Cambridge, before JUNE 15. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


xihewattc are invited for the post of JUNIOR LECTURER in 
TICS. Duties to a on SEPTEMBER 1 NEXT. 
Salary 1301 , rising by 102. a Year to 180!. 
sbpaleations to be sent in not later than JUNE 20 on Forms supplied 
by the Recisrnar. 

















°. ARTISTS or ART DECORATORS.— 
REQUIRED, by a YOUNG MAN, an ENGAGEMENT as an 
ASSISTANT. Holds many Advanced Certificates, and has worked at 
the largest Shops in the North. At present studying from Life. 
Highest Testimonials —Ad4ress Artist, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’'s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and eleewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials.—A. B , Athenseum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chaacery 
Lane, E.C. 


RESEARCH WORK, Genealogical and Literary, 

for Authors and others. Family Pedigrees snd Histories tracod. 
Records, Registers, Wilis searched. Materials collected and prepared 
for Authors Revision, Bibliogrophies, Indexing. References — 
Address Resxarcu, care of Davies & Co., Advertising Agents, 23, 
Finch Lane, Cornhill. 








NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 

land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-writing. Pupils trained as 

Private Seeretaries.—Miss Prrnrrenince (Nat. Sei. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 52a, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 


M®é L. CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly, London 

Member of English and Foreign. Antiquarian Societies), under- 
uu the furnishing of Extracts from Parish Kegisters, Copies or 
Abstraets from Wills, Chancery Proceedings, and other Recorde useful 
a Genealogical Evidences in Eng'and, Scotland, and Ireland. Abbre- 

jated Latin Documents Copied. Extended, and Translated. Foreign 
Researches carried out. Bequiries invited. Mr. Culleton’s Private 
Collections are worth consulting for Clues. ANTIQUARIAN and 
SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL Searebed for and Copied at the British 
Museum and other Archives. 


THE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
of Auth capabl Ag 

FM Dann gy RS. pote pe Publishers. —Terms and Testi 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Buacues, 34, Paternoster Row. 














UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, SERMONS, 
PLAYS, REVIEWS TYPE-WRIT TEN aceurately and romptly, 

9d. per 1,000 words. Keferences to well-known Writers. mt 8 Srvarr, 
11, Moreton Place, St.George’s Square, 8.W. 


UTHORS’ MSS SERMONS, PLAYS, 

Cc soning LARS, TES’ TIMONIALS, &c., carefully TYPED A home 

(Remington), 10d. per 1,000. Orders promptly executed.—M. L. L., 7, 
Ve ernon Koad, Clapham, 8.W. 


[TXPEN -WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS. 8d. per 


ords. Aecuraey and dispateh.—Miss Rispox, Norb 
Cobham Road, Kingston-on-Thames. ” F ~— 


ry " * 
TY PE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women (Classical bere Cambridge Higher Loeal; Modern 
Languages). Researeh, Kevision, ‘ranslation.—Tux Camprivos 
Typs-Wairinc Acrncy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


'YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

OFFICES. Authors’ MS8., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established eleven years — & 8ixxzs, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
and 229, Hammersmith Road, 


‘% MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
/» Purchase of Newspaper Property, are instructed to DISPOSE of 
the COPYRIGHT, PLANT, and STOCK of a LIBERAL WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER. Established Sixty Years. It is situated in one of the 
most fashionable Seaside Kesorts, and can be purchased by Valuation. 
Principals only or their Solicitors need apply.—Cc. MICHELL & Co., 
Mitchell House, Land 2, Snow Hill, Hoiborn V: iaduet, E.c 
{' MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
‘e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms en application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct E.C. 





























Catalogues. 
LEIGHTON’S 


(CATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 


Part VI. N—Q, 170 Illustrations, price 2s. NOW READY. 
Parts I.—VI., containing A—Q, with 890 Il} i in F 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


Pp UBLISHERS REMAINDERS. 
MAY LIST NOW READY, 
Including all Latest Purchases offered at greatly reduced prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


Remainder and Discount Bookeeller, 
25, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE and 


LIST of FRENCH NOVELS. CLASSICS, &c. 

(* VATALA GUE No. 40.—Constable, Mezzotints by 
as—Turner'’s Liber Studiorum, England and Wales, &c.— 

meabione = Whistler, Palmer, Seymour Haden— acy ate ee 

Rooks—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. Wa 

2, Church Terrace, Kichmond, Surrey. 


N ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

a8 one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

search of Kooks out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large stock. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 

12, Bouth Castle Street, Liverpool. 


YHE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 


Notes on New and Forthcoming P 
of Rooks, is issued by Witttams & — 4 oe 14, a 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—Specimen Copies gratis. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 














Price 6d. 











oF 
PARE KEATS MSS. 
AND 


EXTRA-ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
In Magnificent Bindings. 
Post free from 


HENKY SOTHERAN & CO., 
37, PICCADILLY, W.; aud 140, 8TRAND W.C. 
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INIATURES, OIL PAINTINGS, and 
ENGRAVINGS CLEANED and REPAIRED with care by 
DICKINSON’S, 114, New Bond Street, who have restored many valuable 
Works, and have given entire satisfaction in cases where knowledge 
and skill are essential to proper treatment. 


WNERS of GENUINE SPECIMENS of OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OLD CHINA, OLD 
SILVER, &c., who desire to DISPOSE of same PRIVATELY, are 
invited to send particu’ars to 
HAMPTLON & SONS, Pall Mall East, 
Who are always prepared to give full value for interesting Exemples. 


NCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, Tenth Edition, 

4 35 vols. haif-morocco, new, sooues by the Times in December 

last. Packed in original case, F.O.B., 451.—Wi ison, 37, New Oxford 
Street, London. No Library te = “without one. 











Sales by Auction. 
Miscellaneous Books in all Classes of Literature. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at bry A Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. WC., 

on TUESDAY, June 7, and Three Following Days, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS in all CLASSES ot TITER ATURE, comprising Topographical 
and Antiquarian Works—Angas’s South Australia, and other Books 
with Coloured Plates—Eighteenth-Century French illustrated Books— 
a Collection of Works on Mathematics and Astronomy, including Early 
Editions «f Ptolomzus, ‘lycho-Brahe, —- Napier, Pascal, Kircher, 
and others—Scot's Perfite Platforme of a Lm np Garden, 1576, and a 
few other Rilack-Letter Books—Alken’s Analysis of the Hunting Field, 
and other Sporting Rooks—First Editions of Esteemed Authors— Sets 
of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Bronté, and others—Standard Modern 
Works in History, Travel, and Biography—The ee Dictionary, 
8 vols.—Punch from the commencement to 1888, 93 vols. cloth, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Library of a Gentleman (deceased). 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., DURING 
JUNE, the valuable LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN (deceased), com- 
prising an extensive Collection of Standard Works in History and 
‘Theology. including many fine Library Editions—Works in Natural 
History—Sets of Scientific Publications, &c. 


Catalogues are preporing. 





Coins and Medals. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by ee tak a their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W C., 
on THURSDAY, Ju 9, at ten minutes past 1 o’cicck precisely, 
valuable COINS a MEDALS from various PRIV ATE SUURCES, 
including a Victoria Cross—a Gold Medal for the Battle of the Nile—a 
Gold Medal for Egypt, 1801—a Peninsular Medal with Four Clasps—and 
many other scarce items. 





Coins and Medals. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to call 

yrticular attention, in the ABOVE SALE, to the GOLD 

NELSON MEDAL forthe BATTLE of the NILE, the — of the 
DIREC’ DESCENDANT of the ORIGINAL RECIPIENT. 





Books. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, June 16, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS, including Blomefield’s Norfolk, 
5 vols —Raleigh’s Discoverie of Guiana, ear ar get Fears in 
Solitude, 1798—Alken’s National Sports. Coloured Plates, 1825—Hlair’s 
Grave. Plates by Blake, 1808— Lodge's Portraits—Engravings and 
Caricatures — Kook- Plates, &e 








Curio Sale. 
R. J, C. STEVENS begs to announce that, 
owing to the great —— of Lots sent in for his SALE ot 
CURIOS, &c, to be held on ESDAY, May 31, he will hold a 
SUPPLEMENTARY SALE on TUESDAY. June A 


Catalogues may be had on — to Mr. J. C. Srevens, 38, King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C 





Curios. 


\ R. J. C. STEVENS will bold a SPECIAL 

SALE of CURIOS on TUESDAY NEXT. June 7,in which will 
be included a fine COLLECTION of WEAPONS from the CONGO— 
China—Japanese Enamels—Ivory Carvings—Screens, &c.—an Egyptian 
Murmmy—Cocked Hat worn by Nelson—a Presentation Gold and Ruby 
King—Pictures—Prints—and a Great Variety of Curios of every 
Description. 


On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. py sat nigga “Ty a 
cation to Mx J.C. Srevens, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 





Contents of a Gentleman's Workshop, Holtzappfel Tools, §c., 
in finest possible order. 
FRIDAY, June 10, at hal f-past 12 o’clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, bn his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covert Garden, W Cc. order of the 
Executor), the valuable CONTENTS of a GENTLEMAN: 3 WORK- 
SHOP, including a superior 5in centre, 5 ft. bed Screw- cutting Treadle 
Lathe, by Munro, Lambeth—Hand Planing Machine, by Munro— 
Medallion Fngraving Machine, by Kennan, Dublin—Treadle sensitive 
Drilling Machine -71n. Back Gear Lathe—3in. Bench Lathe—Chucks— 
Milling Cutters —Twist Drills—Hand Turning Tools—new Files— 
Gentieman’s Tool Chest—all in first-class condition ; also very fine 
Photo Cameras by best Makers—Scientific Instruments—Field and 
Astronomical Telescope —and a large quantity of Miscellaneous 
Property. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 


application. Catalogues on 





Birds’ Eggs. 


N R. J. C, STEVENS has received instructions 
to SELL by AUCTION at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 

Garden, London, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 16, at 12-90, the SECOND 

PORTION of a valuable COLLECTION of WESTERN PAL-EAKCTrIC 

BIRDS’ EGGS formed by HEATLEY NOBLE, Esq, and will inc'ude, 

ae cin peor mag tee po Eggs of the Kuby Crowned Kingiet, 
vi's Warbler, Andalusian Hemipode. Sabin’s Gull, Pectoral 

White's Thrush, Lesser Golden Plover, &c ee 


Catalogues in course of preparation. 


C. STEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS, 
oben waar Ba gees COVENT GARDEN, W.C 
to RECEIVE all Kinds of PROPERT 
— | inclusion in General or Special 3. sous Sengae 
ntique and Modern Silver Plate and Pi 
ma, Xt nD ated Articles, Jewellers, 
wa sos a Instruments; Furniture 
faluations for Probate, Divisi 
PR ine vision, and other Purposes carefully 








The valuable and extensive Collection of English Historica‘ 


and other Medals of the late JOHN G. MURDOCH, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILEINSON & HODGE 

ill SELL by AUCTION, at their No. 13, Wellin; 
Street, suas, W.C., on THIS Day VOATURDAYX), June 4, and ol. 
lowing ‘go atl o'clock precisely, in pursuance of the will of the 
leceased, valuable and extensive COLLECTION of ENGLISH 
HISTORICAL and other MEDALS of the late JOHN G. MURDOCH, Esq. 


- an be viewed. Catalogues may be had. [Illustrated Copies, price 
8. . 





Valuable Engravings. 
Meena SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL ee AU CTION, at their House, No. 13, Magee rey 
Street, Stra W.C.. on WEDNESDAY, June 8, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
Valuable ENGRAY ings, comprising an interesting Collection of 
Portraits and other Engravings, gig 2 relating to the French 
Revolution, by Debucourt, Janinet, St. Aubin, F. Coutellier, P. A. 
Lemp P. M. Aliz, Ruotte, and others, a printed in Colours and 

ery rare, the Property of a GENTLEMAN ; other Properties, including 
M brilliant Proof before Letters of The Lock, by D. Lucas, after J. 
Constable—Portraits of Ladies, after Sir J. } Id e 
in the First State. including Mrs. Mathew, by w. a Mrs. 
Sheridan as St. Cecilia, by the same, &c.—other Portraits J. R. 
Smith, W. Ward, C. Wilkin, 8S. W. Reynolds, after J. Hop AL Sir T. 
Lawrence, &c. —Fancy Subjects of the ~~ School, after G. Morland, 
F. Wheatley, A Kauffman. ‘ete R. Westall, 7. Gainsborough, 
&e., — Nine of the Cries of Londoa-_Deawings in Water-Colours 
by J. M. % 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of the lute Dr. CORFIELD. 
ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 10, and Following Day, at 1 
o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of ‘the late Prof. COKFIELD, 19, Savile 
Row. W., comprising a large and fine Series of the Works of Thomas 
and John Bewick—a Collection of Old and Modern Books on Angling, 
including the First and Early Editions of Walton and Cotton—rare 
Ancient Medical Works and Manuscripts—County Histories and Local 
Fee. iinsoanea by Be History and Narrophe nealogical 
Works— Books I and &c.—many 
in fine Old and Modern Rindloge. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable Peers | of the late J. DYKES 
MPBELL, E:q. 


Ni Re SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
Street, and, W.C., on MONDAY, June 13, and Following oe at 
1 poy "presiosty, the valuable LIBRARY of the late J. DYKES 
CAMPBELL, Esq.. comprising First Editions of the Writings ot 
ee Arnold, fhomas PLovell Beddoes, Elizabeth Barrett Browning's 
Essay on Mind, The Seraphim, Prometheus Bound (very rare), and 
other First Editions of her Writings—Robert Browning's Pauline, 
First Edition, Presentation Copy from the Author to Mr. Campbe’ bell— 
Bells and Pomegranates, in 8 Parts; and an extensive Series of his 
other Works—first Editions of Byron, Carlyle, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, 
&c.—a remarkable Collection of the Writings of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Pree feos of his rare Early Pieces—Keats’s Poems (First Edition), 
Lamia rst Edition) noo Charles Lamb’s John Woodvil, Tales from 
Shakespeare, Album Verses (First Editions), = his Collected Works, 
Letters, &c.; Writings of Shelley and Shelleyiana—Tennyson’s Poems 
eS Two Brothers, ‘Timbuctoo, Poems chiefi yrical, A Welcome, and 
other First and Later Editions of his Works—an important Series 

oft the Works of William Wordsworth; also the EMAIN ING 
PORTION of the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, —_- Occult 
Literature—Early Printed Books—Higgins’s Apocalypsis—Lavater's 
P Se emer g ni be a Latin Manuscript of the Kible— Books of Prints— 
ics of Napoleon I., &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A i eh the valuable Library of the late 
RANCIS DARBY, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will rg? by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 15. at 1 o'clock precise'y, 
a PORTION of the valuable LISRAKY of tha late FRANCIS DARBY, 
Esq (of Coalbrookedale, Salop), comprising fioe Books of Prints and 




















———y 


IESTERTON & SONS will also. SELL b 
UCTION, on the Premises, 33, Road, K 
TUESDAY, June 21, the LIBRARY of BOOKE including” Roge bn 
Italy, First Edition, Original Paper Boards — Work by 8 : a 
ogy Biereong wa age ys; ins. an interesting Cc ctieminn 
rks, we. li 
Malone, and others. “ ee aa Morgana, 
talogues and Private View Order on application to 
Avcriongrrs’ Offices, 140, Kensington High Street, 15 a 
and 51, Cheapside. . - ° — Street, 





—.. 
Extremely valuable Chippendale and other Furniture, 
ELMDON, ESSEX. 

ESSRS. CHEFFINS & SLOCOMBE will SELL, 
AUCTION on FRIDAY, June 24 by Direction of the Owner 
of the 1 {ts Hall Estate (JOHN F. WILKES, Eéq ), a rare and 
supremely beautiful CHIPPENDALE SUITE. elaborately carved and 
comprising a Settee on Six Legs, Twelve Chairs, and Five Stools with 
Cabriole Legs and Claw Feet-a Set of Five Carved Chippendale Chairs 
anda Table (en suite)—h Ch Tables—Pole Firescreens 
with Old Tap-sty Panels— Antique Settees and Chairs—Antique Mirrogs 
—valuable Carved Oak Buffet—Bureau Bookcase—Chippendale Ward. 
robes—a'l-Boy and other Chests of Drawers and other F fiects. 
wulinste a may be obtained of the Avcrionrens, Saftron 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops 

respectfully give notice that they will! hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square :— 

On MONDAY, June 6, at 1 o'clock, the COLLEC. 
TION of PICTURES and DRAWINGS of JAMES ORROCK, Esq. 

On MONDAY, June 6, and TUESDAY, June Ya 
at Lo’clock, SILVBR and SILVER-GILT PLATE of H.R.H. the DUKE 

CAMBRIDGE, deceased. 

On WEDNESDAY, June 8, and Two Following 
Days. and MONDAY. June 13, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
PORCELAIN, OLD FRENCH FURNITURE, MINIATURES, SNUF. 
BOXES, and OBJECTS of VERTU of H.R. H. the DUKE of CAM 
BRIDGE, * deceneed. 

On FRIDAY. June 10, at 2 o’clock, upwards of 
300 DOZENS of choice CHAMPAGNES of 1889, 1892, and 1893, and 
LARGE BINS of OLD VINTAGE PORTS. 

On SATURDAY, June 11, at 1 o’clock, the 
COLLECTION of PICTURES of H R.H. the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE, 
deceased. 

On TUESDAY, June 14, at 2 o'clock, upwards 
of 25,000 choice CIGARS of the 1894, 1896, 1898, 1900, 1901, and 1902 CROP3. 














The Estate of S. P. JACKSON, R.W.S., deceased, 
Important Sale of the F/RST PORTION of re ey 
Collection of Drawings by S. P. JACKSON, R.W.S., com- 
prising over 120 choice Kxamples direct from tie Studio of 
this Favourite Local Artist, which 
ESSRS. ALEXANDER, DANIEL & CO. will 
SELL by AUCTION at the BANK AUCTION MART, CORN 
STREET, BRISTOL, on THURSDAY, June 9 at 12 o'clock 


On view two days prior to Sale. Catalogues may be obtained of the 
Avcriongers, Bank Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 





Sale No. 6,889. 

THE ESTATE OF THE LATE GEORGE OAKES ARTON, ESQ. 
THE PACKWOOD ESTATE, Knowle, Wa: wickshire, 
In the Parishes of Knowle, Lapworth, and Packwood, 
Divided into Sixteen Lots. 

The distinguished FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, known as 
PACKWOOD HOUSE, most interesting on account of its ancient 
character, unique old Gardens, and remarkably fiae Timber. ‘Ihe 
House, partly erected in the reign of Edward IV., with Jarge additions 
in 1634, a Charles I. and James II., is most picturesque, and 

Fou ooms, numerous Bed and Dressing Rooms, 





Picture Galleries— Collections of Crozat, Dresden, ee 
and shakespeare Galleries — Works Bas. . Vernet, &¢ — 
Portrait Collections of Houbraken, Lodge, Caulfield, Knight, and 
others—Extra-illustrated Copies of Dugdale’s Monasticon, Dibdin's 
a Decameron _and ‘Tour in France and Germany, and 
and bap Pe ge Works of 
Raker, Britton, Carter, Drake, Gough, Hutchins, Neale and Le Keux, 
Pennant, ‘Thoroton, and Whitaker— Collections of Poets ard Old 
Novelists—Rare Old English Rooks, including a Second Folio Shake- 
speare, with the rare * Smethick” Title- oe —First English Fdition of 
e , all in choice condition 
and mostly finely bound, chiefly by C. Lewis, C. Smith, J. Wright, 
Hayday, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Old English Books and Manuscripts, selected from the 
Library of a Gentleman ; also Early English Manuscripts 
and rare Printed Books, the Property of the Bedford 
Laterary /nstitute. 


U 
ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 17, and Following Day. at 
1 o'clock precisely, ‘valuable OLD ENGLISH BOOKS and MANU- 
SCKIPTS, selected from the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN in the 
country, comprising First and vagy Benny of the Writings of 
Ascham, Bacon, Barclay, Barnes, ont, Castilio, Cervantes, 
Chapmen, Chaucer. Crashaw, Daniel, en y Hollyband, Lodge, Lilly, 
May, Mulcaster, Milton, Spenser, Stanyhu' rst, &c.—Early ‘Mathematical 
and Educational Works and ‘Dictionaries — Works on Medicine, 
Husbandry, and Country Recreations, Herbals, os by Albertus 
Magnus, Juliana Berners, Blundeville, Boord, Cogan, Fitzherbert, 
Fiorio, Googe, Hester, Leutulo, Markham, Mascall, Peacham, Vicary, 
&c.—County Histories and Views, by Ashmole, Atkyns, Aubrey, Buck, 
Chauncy, Drake, Dugdale, Loggan, Plot, Tanner, Thoroton, &c.—rare 
Works on America—Early English Heraldic and other Manuscripts, 
Pedigrees, Visitations, Armorials, &c.—Civil War and other Historical 
oie ope all in the Original oe and Calf Bindings and generally 
in good condition ; also EARLY ENGLISH MANUSCRIPTS, and rare 
PHINTED SALISBURY SERVICE SOORs. &c., the Property of the 
KEDFORD LITERARY INSTITUTE—rare Tracts on Virginia — 
Daniel’s Delia, 1592—a fine Specimen of Demetrius Canevarius’s 
Library—and other :are Books and Manuscripts. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 














Forthcoming Book Sales. 
( ‘HESTERTON & SONS are instructed to SELL 


by AUCTION. on the Premises, 11, Sussex Square, Hyde Park, 
on TUESDAY, June 14, the LIBRAKY of KOOKS, comprising many 
rare and valuable Works, and including Piranesi’s Engravings of 
Ancient Rome—Il Vaticano, 1829. half-calf, 8 vols. —Catalogue of the 
Slade Collection of Giass—Canaletti’s Venice—Carpenter’s Van Dyck, 
extra illustrated — Pugin’s Gothie Architecture. 1823— Books on 
Heraldry — Killing’s Antiquities of Scotland—rinelli’s Istoria Greca— 
Coney’s Cathedral—Hope’s Costume of the Ancients—Shakespeare's 
Piays—Fuseli’s Dictionary of Painters, and Bryan's Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers, both extra illustrated; also several Portfolios 
of tine Engravings by Eminent Engravers. 
Catalogues and Private View Order on application to the 


Avctionerrs’ Offices, 140, Kensington High Street, 15, Sloane Street, 
and 51, Cheapside. - 7 





and extensive. Domestic Accommodation and Out-oftices, with Stabling 
and Out buildings, surrounded bya fine Park with noble Avenues of 
Forest Trees, Ornamental Water Pools, Plantations, Game Coverts, 
and Park-like Meadows, together with fog oe and Keeper's 
Lodge, containing in all an area of about 134a. 3lp. 

SIX highly cultivated and attractive FREEHOLD FARMS, inelading 
The LIGHT FARM, with old-fashioned and roomy Farm Residence, 
dated 1690. and extensive well-arranged covered Yards and Farm 
Buildings, area about 116a. Or. 25p. 

A valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE, comprising rich Pasture ard 
Feeding Lands, near Lapwoith Station, with long Canal and Road 
Frontages, area about Sa. Ir. 

The GLASS HOUSE FAKM, with interesting old Elizabethan Home- 
stead, compact and usefu! Farm Buildings, area about 47a. 2r. 27p 

MALTHOUSE FARM, having a good Farm ee and commodious 
rere ety attached thereto, area abou 28p. 

BEAKHOUSE with a neat Brick and Tile Dwelling House 
and Farm Heildings. a area about 4la, Or 27p. 

A small PLEASURE or DAIRY FARM, called PRATT'S PIT FARM, 
with compact Farm Buildings, area about 37a Or. 20p 

The FREEHOLD ESTATE known as PACK WOOD FARM, with 
half-timbered Homestead and extensive Buildings, area about 


vr. I4p. 
Also several valuable FREEHOLD ACCOMMODATION FIELDS 
and BUILDING SITES, with excellent frontages to good roads. 

A charming FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, adjoining Packwooe 
Park; GARDEN GROUND and BUILDINGS; useful SMALL HOLD- 
ING. with Canal Wharf and long Road Frontages ; COTTAGE, BLACK- 
SMITH’S SHOP and FORGE, the whole containing an area of about 
643a. 2r 19p., and divided into Sixteen Lots, a small portion only being 
held on Lease for 974 years ata peppercorn reat, and therefore equal 
to Freehold 

WHICH WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY 


ESSRS WALTER LUDLOW & BRISCOE, at 
the GRAND HOTEL, COLMORE ROW, BIRMINGHAM, on 
THURSDAY, June 30, at 4 30 pm. punctually. 

REMARKS.—the Estate is being sold for the purposes of family 
division, and affords an unrivalled opportunity for both large and 
small Capitalists to purchase either for Investment or ee ina 
neighbourhood where land cannot fail to appreciate in valu 

‘The greater portion of the Estate was in the late owner's “Secupation, 
and has been highly cultivated for a great number of years past. 
Possession could be given on completion of the purchase 

Packwood House 1s a unique example of ove of the oldest Mansions 
in the Forest of Arden, and Residential Properties of this character 
and historical associations in the neighbourhood of Birmingham are 
few and far betw 

Illustrated particulars and plans may be obtained of Messrs. AaToN 
& Craruam, Solicitors, Newton Chambers, Cannon Street, Kirmingham; 
at the principal Hotels in the district; or at the Offices of the 
Avcrionrers No. 19, Temple Street, Birmingham. 

‘Telephone 537. ‘Telegrams, *‘ Appraise, Birmingham.” 











NCIENT SCULPTURE from the ARA PACIS 
AUGUST, ROME, The New Belfast Cathedral; ‘The Evolution 

of Earth Structure ; Letter from Paris; Further moses on Royal 
Academy Pictures ; Architecture at the Royal Academy (Lil); Thermit 


ee Tavistock Row and Kecent Changes ; New Dominion of 
migration Offices ; ae: (Students’ Column), &¢ —See the 

BU "TLDEK of June 4 (4d. ; by post, a ). 

éirect from the Publisher of ihe Buila 


Through any Newsagent, or 
fer, Catherine Street, London, W.C 
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cus NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
JUNE, 1904. 


EPISODES of the MONTH. 


The ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT. By Paul 
Doumer, Chairman of the Budget Committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and late 
Governor-General of Indo-China. 

The ECLIPSE of GERMANY. 
Berolinensis. 

The CONFLICT of NEW WORLD-FORCES in 
the FAR EAST. By Valentine Chirol. 


The NEW IRELAND. By Sir Gilbert Parker, 
M.P. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


By Olim 


The CHANTREY BEQUEST. Bythe Earl of Lytton. 
SKIPPING. By Dr. Francis Bond, 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


The REAL RICHARD COBDEN—A CENTENARY 
STUDY. By H. W. Wilson. 


NAPOLEON and the UNITED STATES. By 
J. R. Fisher. 


The POET’S DIARY. VI. Edited by Lamia. 


ARMY POLICY—PAST and PRESENT. By Sir 
John Colomb, K.C.M.G. M.P. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


Published by the Proprietor at 23, Ryder Street, 
St. James’s, London, S.W. 





THE EE aia OF THE WORLD'S WORK 


D PROGRESS. 
YPuE WOBLD’S WoRkK 


For JUNE. 
Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
Superbly illustrated. 
Containing Twenty Articles of exceptional interest, among 
which will be found :— 

THE WAR OF THE WEST. By the Editor.—THE SIMPLE FACTS 
ABOUT THE TOBACCO DUTY. By Reginald McKenna, M.P.—OUR 
INEFFICIENT PATENT LAWS. By George C. Douglas, M.I.Mech.E. 
—TO INCREASE OUR TRADE ABROAD: Hints for British Business 
Men.—-GLASS MAKING: the Art and the Trade. Illustrated. By 
W. H. Riley-Pearson, F R.G.8.— THE BRADFORD EXHIBITION. 
Illustrated. By Herbert E. Wroot.—THE WORLD OF WOMAN’S 
WORK. — THE WORK OF H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. Illus- 
trated —THE MARVELLOUS BOY: a Study of Genius. By C. W. 
Saleeby, M.B. With Full-Page Portrait of Franz von Vecsey. 

Now ready at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 
London: Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
For JUNE, NOW READY, contains— 

i. The HOUSEKEEPER UNDER PROTECTION. By Margaret 


Polson Murray. 
‘The RIDDLE of the UNIVERSE.’ By Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan. 


The OBSTACLES to an ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONVENTION: an 
oo Chapter of Diplomatic History. By Dr. E. J. 
Dillon 


ep 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. By the Rev. John Verschoyle. 
The MATERIALISM of ENGLISH LIFE. By H. W. Massingham. 


The RECONSTRUCTION of the WAR OFFICE. By Charles 
Hobhouse, M.P. 


JEAN LOUIS NICODE. By A. E. Keeton. 

The SHANGHAI-NANKING RAILWAY. 
ulger. 

FRANZ VON LENBACH. By Sidney Whitman. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION in PRIMARY SCHOOLS. By Alfred 
Perceval Graves, H.M. Inspector of Schools. 


. SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reader.” 
INDEX to VOL. LXXXV. 


London: Horace Marshall & Son. 


oe 


33 


By Demetrius C. 


~ 
2 


= 





HE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. Price 2s. 
Contents.—JUNE. 
TURKESTAN and a CORNER of TIBET. By Oscar T. Crosby. 
The DESICCATION of EUR-ASIA. By Prince Kropotkin. 


The NATIONAL ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. Captain Colbeck on 
the Relief Expedition. 


ABATHYMETRICAL SURVEY of the LAKES of NEW ZEALAND. 
By Keith Lueas. 


The WALDSEEMULLER FACSIMILES. By Edward Heawood,M.A. 
BARON TOLL. By Prince Kropotkin. 


OBITUARY: Eli Sowerbutts; Deputy Surgeon-General Henry Cayley, 
C.M.G. I.M.S. 


ee of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, SESSION 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE of the MONTH. 
NEW MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 


London : Edward Stanford, 12, 13, 14, Long Acre, W.C. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


OHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENAUM,’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 





MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SIR MORTIMER. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 
Illustrated by F. C. YOHN. 

‘*My Nautical Retainer desires once again to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to Mary Jobnston, author of that fascina- 
ting story, ‘By Order of the Company.’...... The author 
from the very outset has the reader almost mercilessly in 
thrall......As noble a picture of loyalty in love as you will 
find in any page of English romance...... It is a book of 
which she has every right to be proud; and, indeed, when 
one reflects upon the proofs here given of her possession of 
those qualities so rarely found together—a man’s strength 
and a woman’s tenderness—it would be hard to,;name a 
living writer, of either sex, who could have written it for 
her.”— Punch. 

‘*Miss Johnston has achieved a great literary triumph. 
welt is a fine tale, ingeniously constructed, full of 
imagination, ‘and rich with insight of the aspirations of 
Elizabeth and England.”—Datly Chronicle. 

‘*Miss Johnston realizes for us a creation of real power 
and charm...... The tragic fortunes of Sir Mortimer Ferne 
will be followed with an absorbing interest.”— Globe. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
AUDREY. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 
THE OLD DOMINION. 


INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of ‘ The Star Dreamer,’ ‘ The Bath Comedy,’ &c. 
Illustrated by FRED PEGRAM. 

“The merit of the book lies chiefly in its esprit, its gaiety, 
and its sense of colour and romance. It should enliven 
innumerable readers.””—Athenzum, 

‘* The story itself is fascinating...... A piece of work which 
is as incomparable as its heroine.” — World, 

“ From end to end the book is full of vastly entertaining 
reading.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘*A work of great distinction and charm.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


DOROTHEA: 
A Story of the Pure in Heart. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of ‘ God’s Fool,’ ‘My Poor Relations.’ 
** An exceptionally able piece of work.’’— Times. 
“A novel that is really masterly.” —St. James’s Gazette. 
‘* Marked by power in every page.”—Morning Post. — 
“A ripe, strong, and masterly book.”—Datly Chronicle. 


BELCHAMBER. By Howard 
OVERING STURGIS. 
“An important book that will be heard of...... It can 
bardly fail to make its author’s name.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
“* As finely constructed as it is admirably written...... Full 
of knowledge and observation of life.” —Prlot. ! 
“Reminding us of Thackeray, without that writer's jovial 
sentimentality.”—Saturday Review, 


The DELIVERANCE. By Ellen 


GLASGOW, Author of ‘ The Battleground,’ &c. 

‘*Full of dramatic episodes, and is peopled with cha- 
racters strongly individualized. It is a distinctly powerful 
book.”—Literary World. 

‘*A book instinct with life—not paper and ink life, but 
real life. The characters live and breathe, hate and love, 
with an unforgettable intensity.”—Academy. 


The IMPERIALIST. Sy Sara 
JEANNETTE DUNCAN (Mrs. Everard Cotes), Author 
of ‘ Those Delightful Americans.’ 

BINDWEED. By Nellie K. Blissett, 


Author of ‘ The Concert Director,’ &c. 


The TUTORS LOVE STORY. By 


WALTER FRITH, Author of ‘ In Search of Quiet,’ &c. 


MAGNUS SINCLAIR: a Border 


Historical Novel. By HOWARD PEASE. 
By G. 


A LADDER of TEARS. 


COLMORE, Author of ‘The Strange Story of Hester 
Wynne,’ &c. 





CONSTABLE’S 2s. 6d. SERIES OF POPULAR 
COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


CARDIGAN. By R. W. Chambers, 


Author of ‘ Maids of Paradise,’ ‘ Ashes of Empire,’ &c. 
(Ready. 


DRACULA. By Bram Stoker, Author 


of ‘The Jewel of Seven Stars,’ &c. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, net. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, Westminster, 





GAY & BIRD'S LIST. 


—— 
VOLS. I. and II. NOW READY, 183s. each net, 


A UNIQUE HISTORY OF THE MILITARY 
REER OF 


NAPOLEON. 


By THEODORE A. DODGE, 
Brevet Lieut.-Colonel U.S. Army, 
Author of ‘Great Captains,’ ‘ Alexander,’ ‘ Han- 
nibal,’ ‘ Cesar,’ ‘Gustavus Adolphus,’ and 
‘A Bird’s-Eye View of the Civil War.’ 

In 4 vols. medium 8vo, about 620 pages in each, 
fully illustrated, cloth, gilt top, 18s. net per vol. 

Vols. I. and II., covering the period from the 
opening of the French Revolution to the Treaty of 
Tiltsit, 1807, now ready. 

Vols. III. and 1V. next year. 

Napoleonic bibliography comprises several 
thousand volumes, yet there is no one work in any 
language which goes into the military side of 
Napoleon’s career as fully as the present volumes. 
Col. Dodge has taken great pains to equip himself 
for this work, and has been living abroad, where 
he could view the battlefields and have all sources 
of information at hand. He has paid special 
attention to the letters and orders written by 
Napoleon himself, and has carefully studied the 
statements of the original authorities from a 
geographical and topographical point of view. The 
maps which he uses, therefore, are peculiarly 
serviceable in bringing before the eye the battles 
and campaigns described in the text. In these two 
volumes there are considerably over 100 charts and 
maps, in addition to a valuable collection of some 
130 portraits, including 14 of Napoleon, and more 
than 100 cuts of uniforms and arms of the period. 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK 


FARM. 


By Mrs. WIGGIN. 


FIVE EDITIONS (14.000) SOLD OUT, AND ANOTHER 
2,000 NOW RBADY. 


120,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD IN AMERICA. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE CULT OF THE 
CHAFING DISH. 


By FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 224, with Decorated Title-page, Head 
and Tail Pieces, and Binding by May Sandheim, 
Cloth, gilt top, 5s. net, 


The Chafing Dish is becoming very popular in 
this country, and this is the only work containing 
suitable recipes. Besides these very useful recipes, 
the volume contains gastronomic anecdotes, 
curiosities, and many quaint coxceits in connexion 
with table lore. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
BALLADS OF THE BRINY. 
By ALFRED BENNETT. 

With an Introductory by LORD MUSKERRY. 


Crown 8vo, attractive cloth cover, 2s. 6d. net. 


These Briny Ballads are written by an Officer in 
the Merchant Service. 

What Mr. Kipling has done for the Soldier, 
Capt. Bennett attempts for the Sailor. 


RUSKIN. 
RUSKIN. 
RUSKIN. 
RUSKIN. 
RUSKIN. 
RUSKIN. 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand. 
Agency for American Books, 











Published 15th each Month, 
1s. net. 


THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
For MAY, 


Contains many charming and 
hitherto Unpublished Letters to 
his iriend C. E. NORTON, with 
Notes. 
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ra Yy ictures in Colours by J. APLON SY) i 
LIsf. NEW BOOKS. sory WEBBER RATLTON, written bp OLEH ae 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CASTING OF NETS.’ 


LOVE’S PROXY. 


By RICHARD BAGOT, 


Author of ‘Casting of Nets,’ and ‘Donna Diana,’ 6s. 


LOVE’S PROXY. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.— “Mr. Bagot has 
written a strung character novel, which will 
appeal to all who are concerned with the finer 
issues of fiction.” 


LOVE’S PROXY. 


DAILY MAITl.—“ Mr. Bagot has already won 
a high reputation as a novelist, and his new book 
will certainly help to maintain it.” 


LOVE’S PROXY. 


PUNCH.—“ *‘ Love's Proxy’ is cleverly conceived 
and told in the true comedy vein of well-balanced 
humour and pathos. ‘The dialogues are perfectly 
natural. This is of the very best in the art of 
novel-writing. A more pleasant and evenly inte- 
resting book it has not often failen to the Baron’s 
lot to read.” 


LOVE’S PROXY. 


By the Author of ‘ Casting of Nets.’ 


THE ANTIPODEANS. 


By MAYNE LINDSAY. 6s. 


EAST ANGLIAN TIMES,—‘“It has been 
reserved for Mr. Mayne Lindsay to write what we 
do not hesitate to call the finest Imperial novel yet 
produced by Australia. We do not exaggerate its 
merits when we say that ‘‘lhe Antipodeans’ is a 
masterly work.” 


MAUREEN. 
By EDWARD McNULTY, 
Author of ‘Misther O’Ryan.’ 6s. 

Dr. CLIFFORD writes :—‘‘ The story of ‘ Maureen’ 
takes the reader captive and does not release him 
till the whole is told. I judge it is a true picture 
of large breadths of Irish life. Irish humour, open- 
hearted simplicity, frankness of speech, and the 
utter devotion of women to the priest, light up 
the record. Sudden gusts of passion are followed 
by magnanimity. The author shows how a weird 
and unreasoning confidence in wild assertions as 
to the supernatural make possible the power of the 
priest to destroy the peace of the home, the liberty 
of the individual, and Jay low the strength of men 
and spoil the grace of wcmen. * Maureen’ deserves 
to be widely read,” 








NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’, 


AULD ACQUAINTANCE. 
By RICHARD HARRIS, K.C. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


AN AMUSING BROCHURE FOR THE LONDON 
SEASON. 


WORDLESS CONVERSATION 
By Mrs. HUGH BELL. 


Smail crown 8vo, 1s, net, 


London : 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 387, Bedford Street, Strand. 





—_—_~>— 


FOUR NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE GREATNESS OF 
JOSIAH PORLICK. 


By ANON. 
[Ready neat week, 


BROTHERS. 


By HORACE A. VACHELL. 


“In bis new novel Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell has far 
surpassed, in skill, interest, and construction, his previous 
work, and has given a story full of living actuality...... The 
descriptien of school life at Harrow is capital and almost 
worthy to rank with ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays.’......A novel 
that should not be missed.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE VEIL OF THE 
TEMPLE. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 


FORT AMITY. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


“A high-pulsing tale of bodily adventure......it is inter- 
esting.” — 7imes. 
‘**The book abounds in stirring and dramatic episodes, 
and in descriptive passages of singular beauty.” 
Daily Chronicle, 


THE TREATMENT OF 
SOME ACUTE VISCERAL 
INFLAMMATIONS. 


The Harveian Lectures for 1903. By DAVID B. 
LEES, M.A. M.D.Cantab., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, Senior Physician 
to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street, Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. [Ready next week. 


NEW EDITION OF 
WHYMPER’S ALPINE GUIDES. 


THE VALLEY OF ZERMATT 
AND THE MATTERHORN. 


By EDWARD WHYMPER. With 78 Illustrations 
and Maps. Crown 8vo, 3s, net. Eighth Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and brought up to date. 


CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. 
By EDWARD WHYMPER. With 66 Illustrations 
and Maps. Crown 8vo, 3s. net, Ninth Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and brought up to date. 





NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT., 
No. 45. JUNE, 1904. 2s. 6d. net. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
The LOSS of the SUBMARINE A}, 
ON the LINE. 
HOME RULE for the VOLUNTEERS. Julian Corbett. 


FREE TRADE the FOUNDATION of BMPIRE. J. St. Loe 
Strachey. 


REVOLUTION at the BOARD of EDUCATION. Cloudesley 
Brereton. 


UNCONQUERABLE JAPAN. Prof, E. H. Parker. 


The INNOVATIONS of TIME on the AMERICAN CON- 
STITUTION. Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 


Mr. HALDANE’S PATHWAY to REALITY. 
McTaggart. 
ANCESTOR WORSHIP in JAPAN. Alfred Stead. 


TRAINING and NATIONAL DEGENERATION. W. Beach 
Thomas, 


A NOTE on Sir LESLIE STEPHEN. R. E. Crook. 
A DIALOGUE. Bernard Holland. 

JOHN DYER. John C. Bailey. 

FREDERICK YORK POWKLL, Theodore A. Cook. 
TWO SONNETS. Robert Bridges. 


—_— BOYHOOD. The late Rev. Whitwell 
win, 


J. Ellis 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





SMEATON, and entitled 


EDINBURGH 


AND ITS STORY. 


The book contains many Portraits of Kdinburgh Celebri- 
ties, and a number of Illustrations printed in the tert 
from Line Drawings by HERBERT RAILTON and 
J. A, S¥MINGION, Jt is one of the most beautiful 
books on Kdinburgn ever published, and aims at relating, in 
@ succinct yet graphic manner, the chief events of a political, 

icipal, soctal, educational, and literary character which 
have occurred in the history of the Scottish capital, while at 

the same time special attention is paid to such points o 

antiyuarian interest as may be suggested by the course of 

the narrative, Cloth, full gilt back and side, demy kta, 

11, 1s, net. A beautiful tliustrated Prospectus will be sent 

post free on application. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY, 


VENICE 


And its Story. By T. OKBY. With 112 Illustration 
(50 being in Colours) by NELLY ERICHSEN, W. k. 
HINCHLIFF, and O. F. M. WARD. Cloth, full gilt back 
and side. Large feap. 4to, 1/. ls. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—"* Remarkable at once for its fullness 
and accuracy of knowledge, its lucid, orderly statement, 
and its firm grasp of the true sources of the rise and fall of 
the most wonderful Empire in the world’s history. 
Superbly illustrated.” 


SECOND LARGE EDITION NEARY READY, 


CAMBRIDGE 


And its Story. By the Rev. CHAS. W. STUBBS, D.D., 
Dean of Kly. With 24 Tinted Lithographs and other Illus- 
trations by HERBERT RAILTON. Demy 4to, lJ. 1s. net. 

Mr. R C. LzkuMmann,in the DA/LY PAPER says :—''The 
beautiful work which we owe to the combined industry, 
poetical insight, and artistic skill of Dean Stubbs and Mr, 
Herbert Raiiton...... It is impossible, indeed, to give too 
much praise to Mr. Railton’s drawings.” 








seeeee 











THE LATHST VOLUME IN MESSRS. DENT’S 
WELL-KNOWN 


Medieval Town Series 


is by Mr. H. B. WHEATLEY, and contains over 40 Illus- 
trations from Drawings by H. RAILTON, W. H. GODFREY, 
KATHERINE KIMBALL, HANSLIP FLETCHER, and 
trom Old Prints. Also a Map of London in 1588 (from 
WILLIAM SMITH’S MS.) Reproduced in Colours by 
Lithography. The Book is entitled 


MEDIAVAL LONDON. 


The GLOBE calls it ‘Interesting and valuable,” and the 
STANDARD, at the beginning of a lengthy review, says, 
‘That excellent series of historical studies, published by 
Messrs. Dent under the title of ‘ Medizval Towns,’ has just 
received a welcome addition in ‘ The Story of London,’ by 
that distinguished scholar Mr. H. B. Wheatley.” Feap, 
8vo (pocketable), cloth, 4s. 6d. net; leather, 5s. 6d. net. 
Write for a Prospectus of this popular Series of Handbooks. 


Just Published. Firet Complete Edition of the Original 
Text of 


THE LEGEND OR LIVES OF 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


By BROTHER THOMAS OF CELANO. (Written A.D, 
1229-1259.) Large demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. With a Critical 
Introduction containing a description of cvery extant 
Version by the Rev. H. G. ROSEDALE, M.A. D.D. 
Prospectus free 

Nore.—His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased 
to accept a copy of this, the first complete Edition ever 
published in England of the Original Text of the Life. 


THE REPUBLIC OF RAGUSA: 


An Kpisode of the Turkish Conquest. By LUIGI VILLARI. 
be ge Illustrations by WILLIAM HULTON. Demy 8vo, 
10s. fd. net. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


By EDWARD DOWDEN, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
With numerous Illustrations. 











A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
WIZARD’ NT.’ 


THE BORDERLANDERS. 


By JANET LAING. Crown 8vo, 3s. éd. net. 


A NEW SERIES. 


Messrs. DENT have much pleasure in announcing the First 
Volume in a New Series entitled THE TEMPLE 
TOPOGRAPHIES; it is written by Mr. H. W. 
TOMPKINS, and iilustrated by Mr. BE. H. NEW, and 
entitled 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


The aim is to combine cheapness (1s. ¢¢. net) with beauty, 
accurate description and history, literary style and an 
artistic appearance. 





J. M. DENT & CO. 29 and 30, Bedford Street, 
Londo», W.C. 
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COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION 
OF THE 


POETICAL WORKS OF 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


IN SIX VOLUMES. 


MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS have pleasure in announcing that they have arranged for a COLLECTED LIBRARY 
EDITION of MR. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS in a form worthy to take its place in the library, for which edition 
subscriptions are now invited. The want of such an edition has long been felt, and the Publishers are glad to be able to 
advertise the fact that they will commence its publication on JUNE 9 by the issue of Vol. I., containing the FIRST SERIES 
of POEMS and BALLADS, preceded by a long and deeply interesting DEDICATORY INTRODUCTION. The whole of 
the POETICAL WORKS will be included in Six Volumes of crown 8vo size, which will be handsomely printed by Messrs. 
SPOTTISWOODE & CO. on deckle-edge paper manufactured by Messrs. SPALDING & HODGE from pure rag expressly for 
the work and bound by Messrs. BURN & CO. in buckram with top edges gilt. The Volumes will be published at short 
intervals, price 6s. net each Volume, or 36s. net for the Six Volumes. Subscriptions can be accepted only for complete Sets. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS :— 
Vol. I. POEMS and BALLADS. First Series. 
Vol. II. SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE—SONGS of TWO NATIONS, including A SONG of ITALY. 
Vol. III. POEMS and BALLADS. Second and Third Series—LYRIC POEMS from the Volume 


‘Tristram of Lyonesse.’ 


Vol. IV. TRISTRAM of LYONESSE (the Arthurian Poems)—The TALE of BALEN—ATALANTA 
—ERECHTHEUS. 


Vol. V. SONGS of the SPRINGTIDES—STUDIES in SONG—A CENTURY of ROUNDELS— 
SONNETS from the Volume ‘ Tristram of Lyonesse’—The HEPTALOGIA (with Additions). 


Vol. VI. A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY—A WORD for the NAVY—ASTROPHEL, and other Poems 
—The Contents of the New Volume entitled A CHANNEL PASSAGE, and other Poems, which is now in the press. 


“ Messrs. Chatto & Windus are bringing out shortly the long-looked-for collected edition of Mr. Swinburne’s poems. The 
issue, which will begin with the non-dramatic works, is inscribed to Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton in a dedicatory epistle embodying 
a retrospect of the poet’s whole literary career, from the publication of ‘The Queen-Mother’ to that of ‘ Rosamund, Queen of 
the Lombards.’ This survey, which will be found of the deepest interest to the students of his poetry, concludes with the 
following characteristic words addressed to the author of ‘ Aylwin’:—‘It is nothing to me that what I write should find 
immediate or general acceptance ; it is much to know that on the whole it has won for me the right to address this dedication 
and inscribe this edition to you.’”—Atheneum, January 23, 1904. 


*,* It is intended to follow the issue of the Six Volumes of MR. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS by that of 
his DRAMATIC WORKS, in Five Volwmes, uniform in style and price. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The WHEELING LIGHT. By Fergus Hume, Author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’ 
The COMMUNE. By Paul and Victor Margueritte, Authors of ‘The Disaster. Translated by 





F. LEKS and R. B. DOUGLAS. [June 9. 
A GREAT MAN: a Humorous Novel. By Arnold Bennett, Author of ‘The Grand Babylon Hotel.’ 
“ Capital reading.” — Zimes. “ An exceptionally smart piece of satire.” —Outlook. ‘* Light, modern, humorous.”—Pall Mall. 
WRONG SIDE OUT. By W. Clark Russell. 
‘In variety of incident, marine colouring, and healthy excitement it rivals the author’s best work,”—Glasgow Herald, “Full of humour,”—Daily News. 
The LADY in SABLES. By G. W. Appleton. 
‘*Should enhance the author’s reputation as a writer of detective stories.” —Outlook. “ Exciting and entertaining.” —Pelican. 
DR. WYNNE’S REVENGE. By William Westall, Author of ‘With the Red Eagle.’ 
“* Cleverly conceived...... The evolution of the plot is very subtle.”— Birmingham Post. ‘* Lively and fresh; at every point a work of accomplished craftsmanship.”—Scotsman. 





AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. By George R. Sims. With 70 Facsimiles. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
CONFESSIONS of a JOURNALIST. By Chris Healy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


**T have seen no book of modern memoirs lately that has half the interest of these Confessions.”"— Vanity Fair. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_==———— 


MR. SAVAGE LANDOR'S NEW BOOK. 
THE GEMS OF THE EAST. 


Sixteen Thousand Miles of Research Travel 
among Wild and Tame Tribes of 


Enchanting Islands. 


With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, Plans, and Map by 
the Author. In 2 vole. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


THE LIFE OF 
THE MARQUIS OF 
DALHOUSIE, K.T. 


By Sir WILLIAM LBE-WARNER, K.C.8.I. With Portraite 
and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.—‘‘We can say in all 
truth that the difficult and laborious task has been well 
done, and done, moreover, in the manner tbat Lord Dal- 
housie would have desired. The book before us is written 
with fairness and discrimination.” 


NAPOLEON. 


A Short Biography. By R. M. JOHNSTON, Author of 
*The Roman Theocracy and the Republic, 1846-1849.’ With 
Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. LORD AVEBURY. 
FREE TRADE. 


8vo, 5s. net. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE.—“ Whatever one’s 
views may be, this latest addition to the controversy should 
be carefully perused, as it cannot fail to be informing and 
even interesting to students and business men.” 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


EDITH WHARTON. 
The DESCENT of MAN, and other Stories. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
RULERS of KINGS. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE 
SINGULAR MISS SMITH. 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY. 


METHODS AND AIMS IN 
ARCHAOLOGY. 


By W. M. FLINDERS PRTRIB, D.C.L. LL.D. Lit.D. 
Ph.D. F.R.S. With 66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Contents :—The Excavator—Discrimination—The Labourers 
—Arrangement of Work—Recording in the Field—Copying 
—Photographing — Preservation of Objects — Packing— 
Publication — Syst tic Arcbeology—Archeological Bvi- 
dence—Bthics of Archreology—The Fascination of History 
—Index. 

T1MES.—‘ Well worth reading by all who are curious to 
know more of the methods, aims, and difficulties of the 


























researches.” 
NATURE.—"' Indisp ble for its practical value to all 
investigators in any part of the world...... Bminently read- 


able even by those who cannot hope to wield the spade...... 
Tbe book is illustrated by sixty-six photographic or outline 
reproductions......Clear, well chosen, and instructive.” 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF 
ATONEMENT. 


Lectures Delivered at Regent’s Park College in 1903. By 
T. VINCENT TYMMS, D.D. St. Andrews, Principal of 
Rawdon College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. {Tuesday. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_- 


NEW EDITION. 
VOL, I. READY SHORTLY. 


FRIEDBERGER and FROEH- 


NER’S PATHOLOGY of the DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. Translated and Edited by Capt. 
M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.8., Author of ‘ Vete- 
rinary Notes for Horse Owners,’ &c. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 21s, net. Each Volume sold sepa- 
rately, 108. 6d. net. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 7s. 6d, net. 


The SAND-BURIED RUINS 


of KHOTAN. By M. AURIEL STEIN. 
[Ready this month. 





NEW JUNGLE STORIES. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Iliustrations, 7s, 64, net. 


SPORT and ADVENTURE in 


the INDIAN JUNGLE, By A. MERVYN 
SMITH. 


‘*A plain and unpretentious narrative of some of the 
most striking and stirring adventures that ever fell to the 
Shikari. The book throughout is stimulating and refresh- 
ing, but there are one or two chapters of supreme 
excellence.”—Daily Express. 

“This is the very book for a fireside Nimrod. It gives 
him much of the excitement with none of the danger. 


MR. JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 

MR. LANE begs to announce that he will publish 
on JUNE 14 a New and Important Work 
entitled A LATER PEPYS, Zeing the Letters 
and Memoirs of Sir William Weller Pepys, Bart, 
(1758-1825). Among his correspondents were 
Mrs. Chapons, Mrs. Hartley, Mrs. Montagu, 
Hannah More, William Franks, Sir James 
Macdonald, Major Rennell, Sir Nathaniel 
Wrawall, and others. The Book has been edited 
by Miss ALICE C. C. GAUSSEN, and containg 
upwards of 50 Illustrations of Portraits, His. 
toric Houses, Bookplates, and Facsimiles. 


A LATER PEPYS. 
A LATER PEPYS. 


Edited by ALICE C, C. GAUSSEN, 
In 2 vols. with 53 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 32s. net. 





AFRICA FROM 
SOUTH TO NORTH. 


By Major A. ST. H. GIBBONS, F.B.G.S., 
Author of ‘ Exploration and Hunting in Central Africa,’ 
With 3 Maps, and numerous Illustrations from Photographs, 
2 vols. 32s. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ A permanent and valuable addition 
to the literature of African travel. 

WORLD.—“ Of the Zambesi he gives a fuller description 
than is to be found in any other book of African travel...... 
There are some admirably prepared maps, and altogether 
the work is one of the most important records of African 
travel in recent years.” 

GLOBE.—“ A notable addition to our stock of geographical 
information.” 














NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s, 


CLOUD and STORM. By 


LEITH DERWENT, Author of ‘Our Lady of 
Tears,’ ‘ Circe’s Lovers,’ &c. 





NEW NOVEL READY NEXT WEEK, in 1 vol. 6s. 


TWO LOVES. By Curtis Yorke 


and E, M. DAVY. 





NEW NOVEL READY SHORTLY, in 1 vol. 6s, 


The MASTER HOPE. By 
PHILLIS BOTTOME, Author of ‘Life the 
Interpreter,’ &c. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


CONCERNING A MARRIAGE. 


By NOMAD, Author of ‘The Milroys,” ‘A 
Railway Foundling,’ &c. 


NEW LETTERS OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 

With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 25s. net. 
Uniform with ‘New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle.’ 

SPECTATOR.—" Enlarges our knowledge of one of the 
brightest planets of the Victorian literary system...... 
Almost every page bears the imprint of his peculiar genius.’ 


NEW POETRY. 
A TRIUMPH IN COLOUR DESIGN. 


A MASQUE OF MAY 
MORNING. 


By W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON, 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by the Author. 
5s. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Here is a rare and delightful 
thing—a book that is ‘ail of a piece’ from cover to cover..... 
certainly the finest specimens of colour-printing that we 
have yet seen.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ The colour-printing is 
beyond any work of the kind that we have seen produced in 
England.” 





“The story is certainly clever, and in some pects is 
very interesting.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

“‘There are many pleasing incidents in this picturesque 
and interesting story.” —Scot. 








A NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 1 vol. 6s. 


A GOD of CLAY. By Bertrand 
WAUGH. 
‘* This novel is on a higher plane than most novels of the 
day, and not only worth reading but worth considering.” 


World. 
‘*Mr. Waugh has a firm touch—goesstraight to his goal 
without wasting time or words.”—Literary World. 





THE 
FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN. 
By ADISCIPLE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Tuesday. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


By HARRY WILLIAM ELSON. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LimITED, London. 





NOW READY. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


TALLY. By Mrs. Finnemore, 


Author of ‘A King of Shreds and Patches,’ 
‘A Man’s Mirror,’ &c. 


“The plot is unusual and natural. The conflict of love 
and law is always interesting......a book that deserves to be 
read as being fiction that is not journalism but artistry.” 

Morning Post. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





6s. SOME NEW NOVELS. 65. 
All interested in the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Conscription should read 


Life in a Garrison Town. 
By Lieutenant BILSE. 


The Napoleon of Notting Hill. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Isabel Broderick. 


By ALICE JONES. 


The Yeoman. 
By C. K. BURROW. 


T. P’s WEEKLY.—“ Unquestionably a well-written 
novel, none the less strong because of its artistic restraint.’ 


Land and Sea Pieces. 
By A. BE. J. LEGGE. 33s, 6d, net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ As various as the winds, 
if not as listless, these pieces breathe genuine poetry.” 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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LITERATURE 
The Life of the Marquis of Dalhousie, K.T. 
By Sir William Lee-Warner, K.C.8.I. 
2vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Lorp DatHovst£ died on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, 1860, and, as Sir William Lee Warner 
says, “‘gave directions that his private 
papers should be kept sealed beyond the 
close of the century in which he laboured.” 
The statement of the writer is, however, 
not sufficiently explicit. Lord Dalhousie, 
by an addition to his will (not given by Sir 
William Lee- Warner), directed that on 
his decease ‘‘ the whole of the letters and 
private papers of every description, wher- 
ever found,” should be delivered to ‘‘my 
daughter Susan,”’ afterwards Lady Conne- 
mara. At her death, “‘or sooner, if she 
should think fit,” all these and other docu- 
ments bearing on the history of the 
Dalhousie family were to be delivered to 
the holder of that title :— 

‘* And as it has been the practice of my father 
and of myself to keep a full private journal 
during our lives, and to preserve papers of 
personal interest, and as there prevails in these 
days a mania for giving publicity to the corre- 
spondence of public men, however slight may 
have been their real importance in the annals 
of the period, or however valueless may be their 
written remains, I desire, if possible, to pre- 
serve these papers in privacy within the family 
to which they refer. I direct, therefore, that 
when these documents shall be delivered to him 
who shall then be Lord Dalhousie, the delivery 
of them shall be accompanied by a request from 
me (to which I am confident he will conform as 
& request issuing from the grave) that no por- 
tion of the private papers of my father or of 
myself shall be made public until at least fifty 
years shall have passed after my death.” 
Though fifty years have not elapsed since 
his death, Sir William Lee- Warner has been 
allowed access to Lord Dalhousie’s papers, 
and his two volumes are built on a sub- 
stratum of extracts from original materials 
illustrated by views and comments. The 
book thus consists of biographical passages, 
followed by pages of critical examination 





and remark, but does not form a con- 
tinuous narrative of a life. The unity of a 
biography, which is as vital as the unity of 
a drama, is suspended, interrupted, and 
turned aside. The two volumes are valu- 
able storehouses of information regarding 
problems of Indian administration, but they 
can hardly be regarded as an entirely 
satisfactory record of their subject. 

The book opens in the orthodox manner 
with the birth, ancestry, childhood, and 
education of the hero. On April 22nd, 1812, 
James Andrew Broun Ramsay, tenth Earl 
and first and only Marquess of Dalhousie, 
was born at Dalhousie Castle, ‘‘a real old 
Scotch castle of reddish stone,” wrote the 
late Queen when recording her visit to it. 
His father, the ninth earl, served in the 
Peninsular War with distinction, commanded 
his regiment at Waterloo, and became Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. In civil life he 
held the offices of Lieutenant-Governor of 
Nova Scotia and Governor-in-Chief in North 
America. When ten years old James 
Ramsay was sent to England from Canada 
in a small sailing brig, and three years later 
was entered at Harrow, under the head- 
mastership of Dr. Butler. For the first year 
Manning was one of his contemporaries. In 
Capt. Trotter’s excellent biography of Dal- 
housie we find some interesting details of 
his school life, given by Manning. After 
the lapse of nearly seventy years the Cardinal 
remembered him “ perfectly as he then 
was,” and he stated that he “was very 
popular among the boys, and his character 
and learning were, as they were through 
life, gentle, intelligent, and self-controlled.” 
Harrow had a permanent share in Dal- 
housie’s affection and loyalty. When he was 
Governor-General, Dr. Butler sent him some 
bills of the school—lists of the school as it 
stood in former years, with notes indicating 
what had since become of the boys. LDal- 
housie wrote in reply :— 

‘* As one goes on in life, many odd corners 
get hoarded up in one’s memory. Still, 
numerous as they are, the little corner in the 
library next to the pupil room, where I used to 
sit and work alone, fills a prominent place among 
them.” 

In October, 1829, Dalhousie went into resi- 
dence at Christ Church, Oxford. Among 
his contemporaries were Gladstone and two 
future Governors-General—Lord Canning 
and Lord Elgin—Robert Phillimore, and 
Henry Liddell, the last-named being of the 
same term. The future Dean of Christ Church 
and the future Governor-General attended, 
as Capt. Trotter informs us, several courses 
of lectures together, and soon became inti- 
mate friends. ‘‘ Never man,” wrote Dr. 
Liddell in after years, ‘‘ worked more 
honestly and patiently to achieve success ; 
and we all believed that the highest honours 
would reward his exertions.” The death of 
his brother, however, interrupted his reading 
by compelling him to quit Oxford for some 
time to settle matters of family business. 
On returning to the University he abandoned 
all idea of competing for honours, and he 
went up for an ordinary pass. So well did 
he acquit himself that the examiners invited 
him to compete for honours. This he 
declined, and they gave him an honorary 
Fourth, then regarded, as Sir William 
Hunter states in his brilliant sketch of 
him, as equivalent to a second class. 





Having now succeeded to the title of Lord 
Ramsay, he abandoned the idea of going to 
the Bar, and turned his attention to politics. 
In 1835 he stood for Edinburgh, and when 
he was defeated, he told the electors ‘they 
were daft to refuse the Laird of Cockpen.” 
Two years later he was elected for the 
county of East Lothian. But the death of 
his father, in 1838, removed him from the 
active arena of the Commons to the haven 
of the Lords. In 1843 he was appointed 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
Gladstone becoming President. Two years 
afterwards Gladstone, on account of his 
differences with Peel, resigned, and Dal- 
housie, who had given proofs of considerable 
administrative ability, succeeded to the 
vacant seat in the Cabinet. The work of 
the office was heavy, for England was then 
passing through the fever of the railway 
mania, and many new schemes were started 
and had to be considered by the President 
of the Board of Trade. Dalhousie had, 
however, only been a year in the Cabinet 
when Peel announced himself a Free Trader, 
and he was warmly supported by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in his attempt 
to repeal the Corn Laws. But though he 
saw the necessity of reform, Dalhousie 
resigned office with the rest of his colleagues. 
Lord John Russell, Peel’s successor, begged 
him as a favour to retain his post. But he 
would not sacrifice political allegiance to 
place. Then Russell, with a noble dis- 
regard for party claims and usages, chose 
the young statesman of thirty-five as the 
fittest man for the arduous task of govern- 
ing anempire. Gladstone wrote to him :— 

“Tt may almost, I think, be said that there is 
but one thing that can be done here for India, 
namely, to send just and able men to govern 
it.” 

Sir William Lee- Warner should have 
found space for another letter of congratula- 
tion. An old aunt to whom Dalhousie 
announced his appointment replied :— 

‘*My pear James,—I received your letter 
on your appointment, although I cannot think 
you fit for it. I nevertheless send you my con- 
gratulations.” 

On the 12th of January, 1848, the guns 
of Fort William announced the landing in 
Calcutta of the new Governor-General. At 
the top of the broad steps of Govern- 
ment House Dalhousie was greeted by the 
brave veteran who, as ruler of India, had 
shown the qualities of a wise and great 
statesman. The empire was at peace, and 
the departing Governor-General declared 
that the peace would be a lasting one. 
But before a year had elapsed the 
Sikhs tried another fall with their old 
antagonists. It is a matter for regret that 
Sir William Lee-Warner’s chapter on the 
second Sikh war was not written after the 
appearance of Mr. Robert Rait’s ‘ Life and 
Correspondence of Hugh, first Viscount 
Gough.’ A study of that work would, no 
doubt, have led him to modify some of his 
statements, and to tone down his criticism. 
In forming a judgment on Lord Gough’s 
strategy in the second Sikh war, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the 
soldier was greatly embarrassed by the 
imperious young civilian who, as Governor- 
General, directed and controlled his actions. 
It was Dalhousie’s injunctions which 
paralyzed his action at the beginning of the 
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campaign ; it was Dalhousie’s frequent 
exhortations to fight which led to the 
ualified success at Chillianwalla. After 
this hard-fought contest the Governor- 
General wrote to the Duke of Wellington : 


‘The conduct of this action is beneath the 
criticism even of a Militiaman like myself...... I 
have put into the field in the Punjab a force fit 
to match all India. Inthe hands of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief I do not now consider that force 
safe or free from the risk of disaster.” ‘ 


The Prime Minister and the Commander-in- 
Chief had no option but to recall Gough. 
Before Sir Charles Napier, his successor, 
reached India, Gough had won the splendid 
and decisive victory of Gujerat. Dalhousie, 
the biographer states, maintained that the 
authorities at home had given way to panic 
in recalling the Commander-in-Chief. But 
to be told by the Governor-General that in 
the hands of the commander the force was 
not safe nor free from the risk of grave 
disaster was sufficient to alarm the Ministry. 
Sir William Lee-Warner writes that Dal- 
housie ‘‘had certainly not recommended 
Lord Gough’s recall, nor had he expected 
such a step without further action on his 
part.” Itisa poor defence to put forward 
that Dalhousie had nowhere in set terms 
demanded Gough’s recall. By his letters 
—written, it is true, in a moment of 
great excitement—he left the Ministry no 
option. Dalhousie expressed great surprise 
that the Ministry should recall Gough ; he 
expressed equal surprise that Sir Charles 
Napier, after a severe censure published to 
the world, ‘‘ should have permitted himself 
thus hastily to resign his high command on 
grounds so insufficient and untenable.” Sir 
William Lee- Warner devotes a whole 
chapter to ‘Official Controversy with Sir 
Charles Napier,’ and his fierce attack on 
the old warrior who won great victories and 
administered a kingdom with conspicuous 
success cannot be studied without pain. 
The exact student of history should, how- 
ever, read the official records (‘ Discussions 
between the Marquis of Dalhousie and 
General Sir C. J. Napier’), which have been 
printed, and form his own judgment. 
Napier rescinded an order of Government in 
relation to the pay of the troops, and 
denounced it as ‘‘impolitic and unjust.” 
Dalhousie very rightly reproved the 
attempted encroachment on the authority 
of Government. His language might 
have been less incisive, and the minutes 
should never have been published, as 
such action lowered the authority of 


the Commander-in-Chief. Napier declared 
that he had acted in “a moment of 
great public danger,’ and that he 


was dealing with ‘‘an army of 40,000 
men infected with a mutinous spirit.’ 
Dalhousie denied the mutinous spirit, 
and derided the alleged danger. His 
State Papers on this matter are very able, 
but they are not convincing. Sir William 
Lee-Warner states that ‘‘ the Commander- 
in-Chief gave no hint of a Sepoy rebellion.” 
Sir Charles Napier wrote: “A mutiny with 
the Sepoys is the most formidable danger 
menacing our Indian Empire.” Napier also 
wrote :— 

‘* He [the Sepoy] is devoted to us as yet, but 


we take no pains to preserve his attachment. 
It is no concern of mine. I shall be dead before 





what I foresee will take place, but it will take | Lord Dalhousie sailed from India. He hag 


place.” 

On March 30th, 1849, the annexation of 
the Punjab was proclaimed. It was impos- 
sible to establish a Hindu or Sikh kingdom. 
The home authorities, being politicians, 
wanted ‘complete subjection without the 
name,” but Dalhousie did not approve of 
the suggestion. Three years later followed 
the war with Burmah, and the annexation 
of Pegu. British Punjab and British 
Burmah are the resultsof Dalhousie’s master 
mind. He visited the newly acquired pro- 
vinces, studied every detail of administration, 
and insisted on his own system being carried 
out. In the Punjab and Burmah he chose 
his instruments with care, he gave them 
freedom of action, he trusted them, and they 
trusted him, and the beneficent results are 
stamped on the pages of history. 

Lord Dalhousie increased the bounds of 
the Indian Empire not only by war, but 
also by the vigorous enforcement of the 
rule that in cases where natural heirs failed, 
the sovereignty of subordinate states should 
not descend to an adopted son, but lapse to 
the paramount authority. ‘On Relations 
with Native States’ and ‘On Annexation 
by Lapse’ Sir William Lee-Warner writes 
in a diplomatic rather than historic spirit. 
The policy of annexation is described as ‘“‘ the 
alternative of reducing the area of protec- 
tion,” and also as ‘‘removing breaks of 
gauge in jurisdiction and administration.” 
Lord Dalhousie, however, did not shrink 
from stating his policy in simple, honest 
speech. It was to seize all such “‘ rightful op- 
portunities of acquiring territory or revenue 
as may from time to time present them- 
selves.’ It is true that the policy of annexa- 
tion was the policy of the authorities at 
home (except Mill), but in Dalhousie they 
found a very willing instrument. He had, 
as the biographer delicately puts it, ‘a 
genius for consolidation.” He annexed 
seven states in eight years, and, exclusive of 
Oude, added three millions to his ways and 
means. But it isnot possible to annex new 
states without creating considerable smoul- 
dering disaffection in the empire. Sir 
William Lee-Warner devotes a chapter to 
trying to exonerate his hero from his share 
in bringing about the Mutiny. He tells 
us :— 

“Tn short, the conclusion of the whole 
matter is this. Lord Dalhousie carried out 
the high mission of civilization with which he 
had been entrusted by his country.” 

But the lesson of the Mutiny is that you 
cannotcarry out the high mission of civilization 
in a conservative race without incurring con- 
siderable danger. And it must be remem- 
bered that many measures carried out in 
the name of our civilization are regarded 
by the Oriental as of doubtful value. 
Dalhousie by his strenuous energy gave 
to India railways, telegraphs, cheap post- 
age, and schools. He wished to create a 
new India: he roused the real India. 
Fanaticism, bigotry, reverence of caste, 
poverty, discontent with land settlements, 
blazed out in May, 1857. And so they may 
do again if the authorities at home again 
disregard Dalhousie’s warning that the 
European force ‘‘is the essential element 
of our strength.” 

The splendid labours of eight long years 
came to an end on March 6th, 1856, when 





recorded in a State Paper, written with sin- 

lar energy and dignity of thought and 
anguage, the achievements of his long rule, 
It is not by the colouring of a biography, 
but by the publication of his letters and 
State Papers, that we shall best discover the 
truth about him. He wanted, as he often 
stated, his actions and his minutes to speak 
for themselves. We trust that in 1910, 
when his request ‘‘ issuing from the grave” 
is no longer in force, his correspondence and 
State Papers will be published. 








Zhe Essential Kafir. 
(A. & C. Black.) 
Tuts is a highly interesting, but also a 
disappointing book. The photographs are 
admirable, and the writer, in the course of 
several years in Africa, has observed the 
natives for himself, and collected a large 
amount of information, much of which is 
exceedingly valuable. But he has also 
filled up his pages with a great deal of 
second-hand matter, and with some rather 
inconclusive speculation and moralizing; 
and he has by no means kept clear of the 
vice of fine writing. The preface contains 

the following passage :— 

‘‘ The reason that so few references are made 
to authorities in the text is as follows: It is 
quite impossible to decide, in most cases, 
whose name should be mentioned. Writers 
borrow so much from one another that, 
though I have usually sought to verify all 
quotations in the original works, so as to 
secure the greatest pussible degree of accu- 
racy, it is impossible to be sure that the bed- 
rock has been reached. When a person observes 
a fact with his own eyes, and then finds it 
described by a man who has borrowed it from 
some old writer, who yet again borrowed from 
another, it is impossible to say whose name 
should be mentioned.” 

This is no doubt true; but it is irritating 
to be left uncertain, as we are in many 
cases, whether Mr. Kidd is stating facts 
within his own experience, or repeating 
what he has heard from others, or quoting 
from one of the writers mentioned in his 
bibliographical appendix. Thus we have 
no hint whence he derived the following, 
though we suspect it may have been related 
to him by one of King Bunu’s indunas :— 

“ Cetshwayo reduced many old punishments, 
and enacted that people should be killed for 
witchcraft only; other offences were to be 
punished by cutting out the eyes of the guilty 
persons, and he kept a special knife and fork 
for the purpose.” 

This is a trifle vague; but it reads as if 
the king had been in the habit of operating 
personally. Ifso, even on the most mode- 
rate estimate of crime among his people, he 
must have been kept tolerably busy; and it 
is strange that no European, even among 
those most interested in blackening his 
character, should have referred to the 
resulting regiments of blind Zulus. It is 
needless to say that, in all probability, the 
grain of truth in this sentence is contained 
in the first clause. 

Mr. Kidd evinces a laudable desire, con- 
veyed in somewhat grandiloquent language, 
to enter into the feelings of the natives— 
“to indicate the points at which the Kafir is 
connected with the great broad feelings of 
humanity......To enable a reader to see the 
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world through Kafir eyes, and feel it through 
Kafir finger-tips, it is essential to conserve all 
the living juices of a strange personality, not 
fearing to show up the vices and foibles of. the 
native, for it is just these human failings and 
foibles which touch us with a sense of pathos 
and endear to us many a friend.” 

This is an excellent spirit in which to set 
about the task ; yet we cannot feel that he has 
been wholly successful. Probably the way 
in which the book has been compiled from 
notes made in the course of several years, 
and not thoroughly digested, is responsible 
for the inconsistencies observable in different 

arts—as where the natives are solemnly 
scolded in one passage for habits and acts 
which elsewhere are shown to be natural, 
if not inevitable, in the circumstances. 
Thus, in a long disquisition on native 
untruthfulness (p. 8), no notice is taken of 
the fact, pointed out elsewhere (p. 111, ef. 
also p. 286), that it sometimes results from 
an inability to discriminate between dreams 
and waking life, or to observe and record 
facts with accuracy, and is, in so far, due 
to want of intellectual training rather than 
moral obliquity. 

But perhaps the most misleading element 
in the volume is the use of the word 
“Kafir.” We acknowledge that the ex- 
planation thereof given in the preface 
is perfectly correct, and that Mr. 
Kidd is right in maintaining the 
essential homogeneity of the Bantu race, 
from the Cape to the Zambesi—or, for that 
matter, to the Victoria Nyanza. Moreover, 
he does occasionally advert to differences of 
usage between different tribes. But we 
frequently meet with broad statements, 
certainly not of universal application, which 
we suspect are strictly true only of one 
particular section— most probably the 
Amampondo, with whom the writer seems 
to be most familiar at first hand. Pondo 
types preponderate, too, in his photographs 
—over half of the hundred plates being 
devoted to this and the allied Tembu and 
Bomvana tribes. The chapter which more 
particularly deals with sexual morality (see 
especially pp. 206-36) contains incidentally 
an important qualification of some of its 
strongest statements :— 

“In Pondoland the natives seem to have 

sunk to the lowest depth of degradation in these 
matters, and I have heard Natal Kafirs, who 
were travelling through the country, express 
utter astonishment that such practices should 
be tolerated.” 
Yet elsewhere Mr. Kidd would have us 
believethat all tribes are alike in this respect. 
“Tf a man cannot see an obvious fact, there 
is little use in trying to make him do so, 
especially when he does not want to see it.” 
(Those who do not agree with Mr. Kidd’s 
conclusions, we are informed on p. 230, 
must be either fools or knaves.) 

“So one need say no more, Yet in case 
some one says that I have only mentioned the 
more southern tribes, and that the northern 
ones are different, let me state one fact,” 
which, briefly, is to the effect that some 
Women in Gazaland used such very bad 
language as to shock even the men of their 
own tribe. It will be observed that nothing 
18 said in this particular connexion about 
the intermediate tribes (the Zulus and 
Natal people), except the reference quoted 
above; the region referred to in the sweep- 





ing statement by a missionary on p. 233 is 
not particularized. 

The subject is not easy to discuss in 
these columns, yet it cannot be altogether 
passed over in dealing with a book like the 
one before us. The writer’s statements are 
difficult (some of them, no doubt, impossible) 
to refute, and yet we feel that he has not 
presented the whole of the matter. His 
treatment of it betrays some confusion of 
thought. He does not make it clear 
whether the state of things he reprobates 
arises from the transgression of a moral 
code, however elementary, or even, from 
our point of view, peculiar, or from that 
code itself. Both views are expressed in 
different places, though neither very dis- 
tinctly; and we are not sure which is 
implied in the following passage :— 

‘*T am fond of the natives, and want to say 
the best for them that I can; but it is im- 
possible to say that they are moral in the sense 
in which we use the word in Europe. We may, 
of course, be very stupid in our conception of 
morality ; objectors may even desire a very 
different state of society, in which free love is 
recognized. But as things stand at present in 
Europe, the word morality has a certain 
meaning. In this sense Kafirs are not moral. 
In some tribes the people are scrupulously 
pedantic about marrying distant relations, and 
in this go far beyond us. But when that has 
been said, we had better change the topic.” 


In estimates of the kind here given it is 
not easy to discriminate how much is actual, 
observed fact, and how much inference from 
customs or institutions known to exist, the 
effect of which is assumed to be the same as 
it would be in the observer’s own case. 
It is assumed, for instance, that no woman 
can pass through the Unyago ceremonies 
(in their worst form, as practised by the 
Yaos and Pondos) without utter degrada- 
tion of character. Yet readers of ‘The 
Golden Bough’ will (or should) understand 
that the worst feature in the case is of the 
nature of an expiatory ceremony, a safe- 
guard against the danger incurred by 
violating a taboo; and, this being so, it is 
conceivable that, where the belief still 
subsists in its full force, girls may pass 
through the ordeal without the deterioration 
one might expect. To our thinking the evil 
really comes in when the belief begins to 
decay, while the institution is still kept 
up, and allows unscrupulous men to make 
it what it was not in the first instance: 
a consecration of licence. If Mr. Kidd’s 
account is correct— especially the state- 
ments on pp. 210, 231-2, &c.—it is diffi- 
cult to understand how the whole Bantu 
race has not died out, which, by all accounts, 
it is in no danger of doing. But perhaps 
it is not unfair to apply to the whole lurid 
chapter, and to some similar passages on 
other subjects, a sentence which occurs on 
p. 136 :— 

‘*The imagination is much impressed by 
stories of magic or ancestral interference, and 
when a man is writing up his journal, he enters 
all the facts which seem bizarre, and forgets to 
take note of the more commonplace explanation, 
if, indeed, he has noticed it.” 

Horrors, of whateverkind, areapt to get on the 
nerves and occupy the whole field of view, 
so that the imagination can perceive nothing 
else, while yet, by some unaccountable 
perversity of human nature, there is a 
certain reluctance to have them disproved. 





The ghastly stories of witch-trials in Pondo- 
land (pp. 174-6) certainly need sifting. 
We do not mean to impugn Mr. Kidd’s 
good faith; but surely the killing of one 
person a day for witchcraft (we are not 
told over how long a time the average 
extended) should have made a sensible 
difference in the population. And we 
cannot help wondering whether the native 
guide pointed out, unasked, the kraals where 
executions had taken place, and if not, 
what was the nature of the conversation 
which led up to the request. We seem to 
remember that a plentiful crop of such 
episodes was reported from Pondoland 
about the time when the annexation of that 
province came under discussion. 

In view of these stories (we grant them, 
for the sake of argument, to be true) and 
of a subsequent passage (pp. 288-93) it 
might seem a bold assertion that cruelty is 
not a characteristic of the Bantu race—yet 
such is our belief. Three points should be 
borne in mind. All cases of torture or exe- 
cution for witchcraft, even if well authen- 
ticated, must be ruled out—otherwise, by a 
judicious selection of instances, we our- 
selves might be made to appear as a nation 
of fiends. Secondly, the traditional stories 
about Tshaka, Dingane, and Lobengula, 
which make up a large part of this chapter, 
are not to be accepted unreservedly as facts. 
As to King Bunu, whose personal acquaint- 
ance Mr. Kidd appears to have enjoyed, 
we have no means of judging. Mr. 
Kidd does not profess to have been an 
eye-witness of the incidents he relates, 
and gives no proof beyond the fact that he 
‘well knows the spot” where the king had 
men drowned. The Swazis certainly have 
a reputation for cruelty beyond other tribes, 
and it does not seem to be altogether unde- 
served. In the third place, we must distin- 
guish between cruelty and the callousness of 
ignorance—the infliction of pain from mere 
thoughtleseness. It is the latter which is 
evident in the treatment of animals by 
Kafirs. If it is pointed out to them ina 
friendly way that they are causing suffering, 
they are usually much amused, but seldom 
fail to act on the hint. 

The section headed ‘ Folk - lore’ is 
perhaps the least satisfactory in the 
book. All the stories given have already 
appeared in print, though it may be 
said, in justification, that some of the 
sources (such as what Mr. Kidd curiously 
enough calls the “‘ obsolete South African 
Folk-lore Journal”) are no longer generally 
accessible. It seems that ‘‘the natives are 
rapidly forgetting their own stories ’’—no 
one remembers them now but the old 
women, and they but imperfectly, which, if 
true, is a pity. But we cannot agree with 
Mr. Kidd in attributing to most of them 
a European origin. The analogues which 
daily come to light from the remotest 
tribes of the interior make it exceedingly 
improbable that any of the rabbit and jackal 
or other animal stories are due to the 
importation of ‘ Reynard the Fox.’ Nor are 
we aware that any one ever seriously held 
this view, though it was hypothetically sug- 
gested (not so definitely as Mr. Kidd seems 
to imply) in the second volume of ‘Chips 
from a German Workshop.’ As for the 
Basuto story of Kammapa, with its alleged 
traces of missionary influence, we should like 
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to remind Mr. Kidd of his own very sensible 
remarks on the Jewish origin claimed for 
customs which are really primitive and uni- 
versal, but of which the Hebrew Scriptures 
are the only record for early times. The 
tale is nothing but Grimm’s story of the 
wolf and the seven little kids, which, 
whether it is a sun-myth or not, is found all 
the world over. 

We have no space for the discussion of 
the social and economic problems suggested 
by the last chapter, which contains some 
most important truths, though we should be 
sorry to see Mr. Kidd subjected to a Socratic 
cross-examination on the various proposi- 
tions to be extracted from it. It might, 
for instance, be demonstrated that he 
is inconsistent with himself when he 
persists in calling the Kafir ‘“‘a mis- 
grown child’”’; but that demonstration 
we must not undertake. We can only, 
in conclusion, express our regret that Mr. 
Kidd was unable to see his proofs through 
the press himself. Mistakes in native 
names, such as ‘‘ Gealeka,”’ ‘‘ Garka,’”’ &c., 
were perhaps unavoidable in the cir- 
cumstances. The Rev. Lewis Grout, a 
well-known American missionary, whose 
book on Zululand is quoted, appears 
throughout as “ Prout.” We are surprised 
that no mention is made of M. Henri A. 
Junod’s work on the Baronga, espe- 
eially as a passage on p. 114 appears to 
be quoted from it; but this may be the 
result of independent observation, and, if 
so, is extremely valuable. It relates to a 
ceremony performed by women only near 
Delagoa Bay for obtaining rain in time of 
drought. 








The Works of Lord Byron. A New, Revised 
and Enlarged Edition, with Illustrations. 
—Poetry. Vol. VII. Edited by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge. (Murray.) 

(Second Notice.) 

Byron and Wordsworth were as nearly dia- 
metric opposites as two great poets could 
well be; but although some of the amusing 
and ill-considered jests of ‘English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers’ were the outcome of 
natural antipathy, Byron recanted them 
when he attained to years of something 
approaching discretion in intellectual matters ; 
and he might have objected to go down to 
posterity as a blind sneerer at his great 
contemporary. 

Mr. Coleridge gathers in (pp. 63-4), from 
the Philadelphia Record of December 28th, 
1891, an ‘Epilogue,’ said to have been 
written by Byron in the margin of a copy 
of Wordsworth’s ‘Peter Bell’ (1819), 
‘inserted in a set of ‘Byron’s Works’ 
presented by George W. Childs to the 
Drexel Institute.” As it should make all 
the more exclusive lovers of Wordsworth 
more furious than ever with Byron, it 
needs strict examination, and should there- 
fore have all possible publicity. It reads as 
follows :— 

There ’s something in a stupid ass, 
And something in a heavy dunce ; 
But never since I went to school 


I heard or saw so damned a fool 
As William Wordsworth is for once. 


And now I’ve seen so great a fool 

As William Wordsworth is for once ; 
I really wish that Peter Bell 
And he who wrote it were in hell 

For writing nonsense for the nonce. 


It saw the “light in ninety-eight,” 
Sweet babe of one and twenty years ! 
And then he gives it to the nation 
(‘To permanently fill a station,” ] 
And deems himself of Shakespeare’s peers ! 


He gives the perfect work to light! 
Will Wordsworth, if I might advise, 
Content sou with the praise you get 
From Sir George Beaumont, Baronet, 
And with your place in the Excise ! 
For metrical ease and colloquial spontaneity 
the first two stanzas are in Byron’s ‘‘ best 
manner,” just as the sentiments expressed 
are delivered with his very worst manners. 
Mr. Coleridge prints the text without the 
fourth line of stanza 3, but ingeniously 
supplies it in a note from Wordsworth’s 
preface. He supports the authenticity of 
the piece by reference to a passage on the 
same subject added by Mr. Prothero from 
an unquestionable source to one of Byron’s 
letters in 1901 (Mr. Coleridge says ‘‘ 1891,” 
presumably by a slip of the pen). We 
scarcely question the genuineness of the 
a. Byron was quite capable of writing a 

alting line like the last but one ; but in view 
of the remote possibility that the thing is 
a clever American forgery, it is worth while 
to note that in the United States the line 
would not halt, as therethe word “Sir,” in the 
title of a knight or baronet, is pronounced 
as emphatically and fully as if used by 
itself in addressing a man directly—not 
half slurred, as we pronounce it when it 
forms a title. 

The new trifle ‘Lucietta,’ at p. 81— 
the ninth new piece — is without any 
kind of distinction; nor is there much, if 
any, in the ‘Song of the Suliotes’ at p. 83, 
which is the last of the newly published 
pieces. These are both given from auto- 
graph manuscripts in the possession of Mr. 
Murray. ‘Lucietta’ is as follows :— 


Lucietta, my deary, 

That fairest of faces ! 

Is made up of kisses ; 

But, ia love, oft the case is 

Even stranger than this is— 

There ’s another, that’s slyer, 

Who touches me nigher, — 

A Witch, an intriguer, 

Whose manner and figure 

Now piques me, excites me, 

Torments and delights me— 
Cetera desunt. 


If the Cetera desunt is Byron’s it is the one 
good thing in the scrap, and really completes 
it by telling Lucietta that her rival of the 
moment has nothing beyond the“ manner and 
figure’? which ungrammatically ‘ piques” 
&e. in the singular. Why did not Mr. 
Coleridge’s systematic repunctuation relieve 
the second line of that intrusive note of 
admiration ? 

The ‘ Song of the Suliotes’ does not read 
like a jeu d’ esprit, and hardly like a serious 
“ minor poem ”:— 


Up to battle! Sons of Suli 
Up, and do your duty duly ! 
There the wall—and there the Moat is: 
Bouwah ! Bouwah! Suliotes ! 
There is booty—there is Beauty, 
Up my boys and do your duty. 
2 


a the sally and the rally 

hich defied the arms of Ali ; 

By your own dear native Highlands, 
By your children in the islands, 

Up and charge, my Stratiotes, 
Bouwah !—Bouwah ! Suliotes! 


3. 
As our ploughshare is the Sabre : 
Here ’s the harvest of our labour ; 
For behind those battered breaches 
Are our foes with all their riches : 
There is Glory—there is plunder— 





Then away despite of thunder |! 


—$——_—_== 

As an exercise in bending English to the 
bondage of rhymed trochaic dimeter acata. 
lectic, these lines are hardly to be called 
successful. The Suliote war-cry of “ Bou. 
wah!” could scarcely fail to suggest to the 
English eye and ear the too familiar “‘ bow. 
wow,” while the grotesque suggestion of 
‘‘ battered breaches,’’ when “ breaches’? jg 
made to rhyme with “ riches,’’ would suffice 
to spoil a serious lyric in a far higher strain 
than this. 
Out of the seventy-three pieces in this 
appendix, as a whole, there is a good deal 
of amusement and some instruction to be 
got. Those that were written as parts of 
letters are, of course, much more pertinent 
and amusing in their original matrix than 
as substantive compositions; but it was 
just as well to collect them here as 
forming the complement of Byron’s poetical 
works. No one who has the whole thirteen 
volumes is any the worse for having a few 
of these pieces twice over; and there are 
doubtless people who have the poetry with- 
out the prose, and vice versd. If Byron’s 
fame were not past harm there might be a 
little injustice to him in giving the standing 
of bricks in his poetical edifice to things 
written hastily for the momentary amuse- 
ment of the particular correspondent; and 
assuredly the ‘Peter Bell’ stanzas will be 
swallowed and digested as Byron’s deliberate 
judgment on Wordsworth. In that case 
their ferocity will benefit the elaborate 
compositions of Shelley and John Hamilton 
Reynolds on the same subject by emphasizing 
their comparative gentleness and good 
breeding. The first piece in the collection 
Mr. Coleridge might have done worse than 
reject, pending the discovery of some evi- 
dence of a decisive kind in favour of its 
Byronic origin. At present it comes down 
to us with no better credential than the fact 
that Moore took it down from the lips of 
Byron’s nurse, Mary Gray, who regarded it 
as a first essay in the direction of poetry; 
but Moore himself questioned the originality 
of the piece; and no wonder! It reads— 

In Nottingham county there lives at Swan Green, 

As curst an old Lady as ever was seen ; 

And when she does die, as I hope will be soon, 

She firmly believes she will go to the Moon! 
Assigned to the year 1798, this is not only 
of a maturity incompatible with the child 
Byron’s first letter, written that year, but 
in execution compares not unfavourably 
with some of his verse of four or five years 
later. No doubt it will be found some day 
either in some one else’s works or in & 
Nottingham paper or miscellany. 

Mr. Coleridge tells us that 
**a few imperfect and worthless poems remain 
in MS.; but with these and one or two other 
unimportant exceptions, the present edition of 
the Poetical Works may be regarded as com- 
plete.” 


For all essential purposes we should be 
disposed to accept this as a final verity, and 
to fix at forty-two years hence (unless the 
law of copyright be altered) the time when 
the whole text of Byron’s works will be free 
for all comers to handle in the sense 1 
which the works of Shakspeare and Milton 
are free. We see no occasion to suppose 
that anything of serious consequence remains 
unpublished. But just as we now have 
before us a great deal which has been kept 
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that it was formerly regarded as worthless, 
unfit for publication, or injurious to the 
feelings of the living, so we shall certainly 
have, in the eternal shifting of circum- 
stances and the unceasing change of fashions 
and ethical criteria, a long-continued proces- 
sion of Byronic trivialities, the issue of 
which will serve to perpetuate the mono- 
poly in complete editions of his works. 
Also, the craving of wealthy collectors for 
holograph manuscripts of great poets will 
assuredly tend to bring to light manuscripts 
of compositions published abroad as Byron’s, 
so trifling as to be of doubtful authenticity 
till established on the authority of his own 
writing. 

We have been told by one who ought to 
know something about it that 
There are nine and sixty ways of constructing 

tribal lays, 

And every single one of them is right ! 
Probably there are at least as many ways 
of constructing a bibliography ; but we are 
not disposed to dogmatize on the ques- 
tion whether every single one of them 
is right. We will not even say that 
Mr. Coleridge’s way of constructing a 
bibliography to his Byron—a task in which 
we seem to discern considerable self- 
sacrifice—is not right; but we will admit 
that we do not think it altogether the best 
or most useful way. Useful this portentous 
list of Byron’s works and the many editions 
and translations of them is—highly useful, 
and highly interesting and instructive. But 
there are parts of the catalogue raisonné in 
which we would gladly have had more 
detail, and in exchange for it we should be 
prepared to renounce some of the detail of 
other parts if necessary. The descriptions 
of the editiones principes might well concede 
something to the mere dilettante and col- 
lector by a little more elaboration of par- 
ticulars; and on the other hand few of 
those who require bibliographies would 
begrudge such retrenchment as might be 
necessary in the very full account of the 
collected editions. For example, it could 
not but interest and even concern the col- 
lector and the curious to know that ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ appeared in 
drab boards with the title-page reproduced 
on the recto cover, and a line added as to the 
price (3s. 6d.), and with a page of Caw- 
thorn’s advertisements on the verso cover; 
that the half-title reads, ‘English Bards, 
|and | Scotch Reviewers,’ between two 
long double rules; and that the headlines, 
divided from the text by a thin and a thick 
rule, read ‘ English Bards’ on the versos, 
and on the rectos ‘and Scotch Reviewers.’ 
These details are not important, nor is 
bibliography itself a matter of supreme 
importance; but if we are to have it as an 
adjunct to criticism, and collectors are to 
make use of it, such details are serviceable, 
especially in the case of a book of which 
there are spurious copies. Similarly it 
would interest the curious to know that the 
second edition of the book, in which a 
considerable mass of work appears for 
the first time, together with the author's 
name, was issued in drab paper boards 
without any printing on them, and that the 
half sheet with which the book ends is 
completed by Cawthorn’s advertisements, 
transferred from the cover of the first 
edition. The second edition is much rarer 





than the first, and Mr. Coleridge did well 
to give some details of watermarks in the 
paper of both, though we believe he is right 
in the conjecture that there are no spurious 
copies of the second. Equally agreeable 
would it be to the bibliographer and col- 
lector, no doubt, to see recorded details of 
the same kind about that beautiful product 
of Davidson’s press the first edition of 
‘Don Juan’ (cantos i. and ii.), whereof 
clean uncut copies in the original 
pink paper boards, with printed back 
label, are now so highly prized. Some- 
thing about the making-up (wrappers, 
advertisements, &c.) of the series of thick 
pamphlets in which many of Byron’s once 
most popular poems were issued would also 
be acceptable. As regards the general scheme 
of the bibliography, we have to record our 
deliberate preference for a chronological 
arrangement, based on the first appearance 
of each work, followed by an account of 
collected editions; and we fail to see any 
advantage in Mr. Coleridge’s arrangement, 
which puts the collected editions in the fore- 
front of his bibliographical battle, and 
makes an alphabetical arrangement of titles 
the basis of his account of the editiones 
principes. 

We notice that on p. 304 Mr. Coleridge 
gives an account of a rarity in Mr. Buxton 
Forman’s library, a pamphlet published by 
Effingham Wilson before the dedication to 
‘Don Juan’ was published among Byron’s 
works, and consisting of that trenchant com- 
position and Byron’s notes to it. This 
pamphlet is confounded with the broad- 
sides stated to have been sold in the streets 
of London to give currency to the dedica- 
tion. The description of the pamphlet is 
said by Mr. Coleridge to have been fur- 
nished by Mr. Forman. Is it possible that 
either of these gentlemen does not know the 
difference between an octavo sheet and a 
broadside? Ifso, we should certainly like 
to know which, in order that we might 
introduce him to Macaulay’s schoolboy. 

The utility of the bibliography is not 
gravely impaired by the details we have 
mentioned ; and, unlike most bibliographies, 
this one has a ‘“‘moral.” It illustrates and 
enforces the verity that the world - wide 
vogue of Byron arose out of the sub- 
stantial character of his poetry; nothing 
less than dominance of genius could have 
gone on impressing, for the best part of a 
century, not only his own countrymen, but 
also the intellect of Christendom. What- 
ever our individual tastes and proclivities 
may be, to ignore the pre - eminence of 
Byron in the literature of last century is 
to write ourselves down—well, we need not 
say what. 








A Book of French Prosody, with Specimens of 
French Verse from the Twelfth Century to 
the Present Day. By Louis M. Brandin 
and W. G. Hartog. (Blackie & Son.) 


Ir is unfortunate for the compilers of this 
treatise that they should have been imme- 
diately preceded by Mr. Kastner’s admirable 
and comprehensive ‘History of French 
Versification,’ which remains, as we described 
it in our review (August 15th, 1903), “the 
most learned, thorough, and impartial 
treatise on the subject which has yet been 
published.” We have carefully compared 





the two books, and we have failed to find a 
single instance in which Messrs. Brandin 
and Hartog have improved upon Mr. 
Kastner. Where they are good, he is 
better; where he is clear, accurate, and 
explicit, they are frequently indeterminate 
and inadequate. Indeed, we have only to 
turn from them to him to find, for the most 
part, our criticism ready made for us. Let 
us give a few instances. 

On p. 116 are given ‘the rules of the 
orthodox sonnet.” Rules 3 and 4 are: ‘‘ The 
first two lines of the sextet must rhyme 
together, cc. The last four lines must 
rhyme as follows: dede or deed.” Two 
instances are given from Heredia, and we 
are told: ‘‘The sonnets referred to above 
are the regular forms of the sonnet, and all 
others are irregular.’ If we turn to Mr. 
Kastner’s pages on the sonnet, we shall see, 
first of all, an account of the Italian sonnet, 
with a quotation of the earliest known 
sonnet in Italian—that is, in any language 
—together with a typical sonnet of Petrarch, 
and in both of these we shall see that the 
really ‘‘orthodox” form of the sextet is 
neither of the two forms given by Messrs. 
Brandin and Hartog, but the following: 
abe abe. From Mr. Kastner, however, we 
shall learn :— 

‘*The most normal scheme of the French 
sonnet, and the one which prosodists declare to 
be the only regular French sonnet, probably 
because it was employed almost exclusively by 
the classicists, is as follows.” 
And then follows the 
Brandin and Hartog’s 
forms.” 

On p. 57 we find a brief and misleading 
account of terza rima, or rimes tiercées, 
which is repeated a little more clearly on 
p. 94. No indication is given of the origin 
or history of the form, and the matter is 
still further confused by the inaccurate 
statement: ‘‘‘ Rimes tiercées’ are, there- 
fore, a particular case of ‘rimes redoublées.’”’ 
Turning to Mr. Kastner’s book, we find, on 
pp. 167-71, a complete, scholarly, and per- 
fectly clear account of the form in Italian 
and in French. 

Chap. vi., ‘Poetical Grammar,’ attempts 
to deal with the question of inversion and 
other so-called poetical licences, and it 
repeats, vaguely and inconclusively, the 
usual statements, making no attempt to 
explain any of the apparent anomalies to 
which it calls attention. In regard to 
inversion, Banville’s unanswerable affirma- 
tion, ‘‘ Il n’en faut jamais,” is quoted, not, 
however, for approval, but for the sake of 
this bland comment by way of correction :— 

‘*It is hardly necessary to insist on the fact 
that a great many such have existed, exist, and 
will continue to exist ; and that by a judicious 
and sparing use of them French verse will be 
considerably enhanced and beautified.” 

Where Mr. Kastner is so valuable, where 
his book adds so much to one’s knowledge 
and sets one so profitably to work on 
independent thinking, is in his explanation 
of how things came about—of how, for 
instance, what is inversion to a modern 
poet was no inversion to a poet of the 
seventeenth century. Throughout his book, 
indeed, we are helped to use our own minds, 
and we are everywhere conscious that the 
writer has used his. Whenever Messrs. 
Brandin and Hartog come upon a difficulty 
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which has not yet been settled by authority, 
they hesitate, accept what seems the most 
‘‘ authoritative ” view, seem unable to think 
for themselves. Thus their chapter on 
‘Enjambement’ gives no clear impression 
of the origin, growth, or indeed of the 
actual essence, of this feature. A large 
number of the examples which they profess 
to give are not strictly examples of en- 
jambement at all. In writing on the diffi- 
cult question of hiatus they quote with 
approval the somewhat self-evident remark 
of a M. Boschot: ‘‘Les hiatus doivent 
tour 4 tour étre rejetés, admis, ou recherchés 
par Voreille consciente du pocte,” which is 
another way of saying: ‘‘ There is no rule, 
please yourself” ; and this evasion of the 
question they call ‘‘ M. Boschot’s rule,” and 
are of opinion that ‘“‘M. Boschot’s rule 
must in the end prevail.” In the preface 
they pride themselves on having 

‘*devoted a whole chapter to the subject of 
Alliteration, which has been left untouched in 
previous treatises on French prosody written 
for English readers.” 

But on turning to the chapter we find, 
after several pages of examples, this naive 
confession :— 

‘**Granted, then, that the words which a poet 
employs are presented to his mind with allitera- 
tion, we have here an instinctive and more or 
less unconscious phenomenon, and it is useless 
and impossible to establish or to try to deduce 
laws which shall regulate it.” 


Why, then, this chapter ? 

In writing of contemporary poetry, and of 
vers libre, Mr. Kastner was, for once, a little 
summary, a little inadequate. But the 
comments of Messrs. Brandin and Hartog 
on what they call “le vers libéré”’ (a name 
which has never been seriously adopted in 
France) show want of knowledge rather 
than mere prejudice. History is not written 
in this fashion :— 

‘*Some members of the ‘ Decadent’ school, 
such as Frangois Viélé-Griffin, J. Moréas, G. 
Kahn, Stephane Mallarmé, are men of great 
talent. It is unfortunate, however, that so 
few people can either feel their ‘metre ’ or grasp 
their meaning.” 

It is unfortunate that two historians of 
French prosody—one Fielden Professor of 
French and Professor of Romance Philology 
at University College, and the other Lec- 
turer in French at University College— 
should make three errors of spelling and 
accentuation in quoting the names of four 
French poets, in order to decry them for 
‘chaos in form” and ‘obscurity of idea.’ 
But what is more serious is that they should 
have thought that a whole generation of 
French verse can be disposed of in this 
summary way. The real test of a critic is 
to be found in his treatment of contem- 
porary work. Work even a generation old 
has already, to some degree, taken its place. 
But work actually contemporary demands 
a personal judgment, and when we find 
a critic who seems well able to follow 
in other, older footsteps, wandering without 
sense of direction when he has only the 
sun or stars for his guide, we may be allowed 
to doubt whether he would have discovered 
for himself the merit of writers now classical 
if he had come upon them in new books 
instead of old. In the sentences we have 
just quoted, four writers, apparently chosen 
at random, are grouped together as ‘‘ mem- 





bers of the ‘Decadent’ school,’ and as 


writers of “le vers libéré.”” But are not 
Messrs. Brandin and Hartog aware that 
Mallarmé was not a writer of ‘‘ vers libéré ” 
or even vers libre at all? Difficult as his 
language often was, the form remained, to 
the end, strictly classical ; and what was most 
surprising in him was precisely his skill in 
producing effects wholly new in French 
verse without breaking the traditional 
bounds of metre. To name in one sen- 
tence Mallarmé and M. Kahn is to betray 
a lack of acquaintance with the state of 
modern French poetry which is really per- 
plexing, even on the part of a university 
professor and of a university lecturer. 

It must not be gathered from the criticisms 
and comparisons which we have felt bound 
to make that this ‘Book of French Prosody’ 
is without merit. But, as it is, it comes, 
however unintentionally, as a rival to 
another book which happens to be vastly 
better in every way. 

We can commend in it the selection 
of French poetry with which the latter 
half of it is filled. The extracts are made 
with a good deal of good sense, not as a 
poet would have made them, but with excel- 
lent general adaptability, from the whole 
course of French literature. In one instance 
ten stanzas have been cut out of a poem, 
Gautier’s ‘ Vieux de la Vieille,’ and the 
poem renamed ‘Les Vieux Grognards’; but 
for the most part the pieces quoted are com- 
plete in themselves and carefully printed. 
This part of the book may well have a value 
of its own for those English readers who 
are acquainted with the French language, 
but not with French poetry. 








Father D’ Alton’s History of Ireland. Vol. I. 
(Dublin, Sealy, Bryers & Walker.) 
Tus somewhat ambitious undertaking is the 
work of a country priest, and we may say at 
once that it were well if the Roman Church 
in Ireland had many of her clergy so well 
informed. He quotes freely from many 
authorities, such as Reeves’s ‘Adamnan,’ the 
‘Four Masters,’ &c., and ‘even from 
decidedly heretical people, such as Martin 
Luther and Gibbon. Sometimes he puzzles 
us with the wideness of his learning. 
We do not know Salmon’s ‘Ancient 
Irish Church,’ twice referred to, nor 
do we remember any legend about the 
combat between Hector and Antzus. 
Probably the bardic tale of which he is 
speaking (p. 81) contains this news. But 
on the whole we can find no fault with his 
education in books, and the archbishop who 
introduces him dwells upon his knowledge 
of Irish, which lays open to him the native 
authorities, consulted by most historians of 
Ireland at second hand. We do not quarrel 
with another point in the archbishop’s 
recommendation: Father D’Alton ‘holds 
the scales of historical justice with an even 
hand.” He indeed does his best to be fair, 
but objective history is not to be ex- 
pected from any man, least of all from the 
official advocate of a particular creed. 
And we differ wholly from Archbishop 
Healy when he attributes to the present 
author a high degree of the critical 
faculty. Father D’Alton seems to us 


to labour under a far more serious defect 
than his ignorance of Irish would be: he 





has never studied, so far as we know, the 
critical history of any other country, hence the 
comparative knowledge essential to teach 
the proper perspective of human events 
is wanting in him. When shall we 
obtain a critical survey of the body of 
Irish legends of the sort we find in the 
essays of Profs. Zimmer and Bury on 
St. Patrick? Neither of these newer lights 
is utilized in the present work; the 
‘ Tripartite Life’ is only a collection of the 
materials for such an estimate. Father 
D’Alton has got no further than the mere 
childhood of criticism. When he relates 
the legend of a miracle, he tells us, as Todd 
did long ago in his ‘ Life of St. Patrick,’ 
that if we reject the miraculous details, the 
rest of the story may be accepted as fairly 
historical! Since the miracle is the whole 
story in most cases, this advice can only be 
of value in affording an estimate of the 
critic’s intelligence. 

At every turning-point of the history this 
defect stares us in the face. Thus the 
current panegyrics of the Irish Church in 
the sixth century are exaggerated into the 
statement that hardly a pagan then remained 
in Ireland, and the activity of certain 
monastic schools in sending out missionaries 
over Europe is extended to the Church over 
the whole country. It is far more probable 
that the monasteries were islands of pious 
culture in the midst of a very rude and 
barbarous population. 

We are told, honestly enough, that when 
the Danish invasions were over, the Irish 
Church did not revive, or did not attain to 
any high condition. The evidence of 
St. Bernard early in the twelfth century is 
too express, and Father D’Alton does not 
seek to deny it. Yet even in this degenerate 
Church there were examples of good church 
building and of beautiful artistic work. As 
we said recently in connexion with Dr. 
Joyce’s book, Irish historians have been too 
prone to infer from artistic handicrafts the 
existence of general culture. If the beautiful 
implements and decorations of the Solomon 
Islanders—very savage cannibals, still in 
their stone age—were now buried in Ireland, 
and presently discovered by some local anti- 
quary, they would certainly be brought 
out as evidence of high artistic feeling, and 
hence of advanced culture in the makers. 
And yet how false would be the inference! 
Father D'Alton thinks that if Giraldus 
Cambrensis had seen the beautiful Cormac 
Chapel at Cashel he would have hesitated to 
call the Irish people barbarous. Giraldus 
knew better than to mistrust the evidence of 
his eyes and ears. The natives he saw were 
probably not different from the natives whom 
Fynes Moryson, Spenser, and Quellar saw, 
and no number of beautiful churches could 
undo the experiences which they endured. 

But there is another feature which has 
remained constant, even since the Irish have 
really attained to European civilization. It 
is brought out very strongly in the book 
before us that the perpetual jealousies and 
quarrels, often amounting to internecine 
wars, among the native chiefs were the 
main cause why Ireland never became & 
nation, in any serious sense. The Irish 
clans raided not only the cattle but also the 
churches of their enemies, and far more 
holy places were desecrated by men calling 
themselves Catholics than were eve 
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destroyed by Henry VIII. or Elizabeth. 
The same inability to suppress private 
griefs, to subordinate shabby disputes 
when great national questions were burning, 
destroyed all real growth of civilization in 
the Middle Ages, and to the present day 
still militates against advance in politics or 
economic reform. This it is which makes 
the history of Ireland such sad reading. 
The perpetual murdering and raiding in 
the ‘Four Masters,’ or even in this history, 
make us feel as if we were floundering in 
one of the great central bogs that obstruct 
the material cultivation of the country. 

The best portions of Father D’Alton’s 
work are undoubtedly those in which he 
treats of ecclesiastical matters, for here he 
is dealing with his professional theme ; the 
worst are those concerned with the Reforma- 
tion, though he does his best even here to 
be fair. We wish that his knowledge of 
Irish had prompted him not only to cite, 
but also to explain many Irish terms, which 
he assumes as obvious. But we doubt if 
even now the Gaelic League has dis- 
seminated its lesson sufficiently to make 
average Irish readers independent of 
explanations in English. He does not con- 
descend, ¢.g., to tell us why a certain tribute 
was called a doru tribute. But he will pro- 
bably reply that his book is intended for 
the rising generation, to whom such things 
will presently be the elements of knowledge. 





NEW NOVELS. 

A Great Man. By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto 

& Windus.) 

Tuts is a rather ferocious satire upon the 
sort of greatness and fame that have been 
achieved during the past decade by some 
writers of very second-rate fiction. It is 
distinctly amusing and entertaining, like 
most of the author’s work, but, as with 
some of his other writings, a vein of 
essential vulgarity runsthrough it, a some- 
thing coarse and ungentle, which makes for 
offence and for a sense of distaste in the 
reader. The satire, in short, lacks delicacy 
or subtlety. But one cannot say that it is 
unmerited, and that within the memory of 
the youngest of living critics. The hero of 
this story is an utterly commonplace person, 
the son of a Regent Street draper. Whilst 
recovering from an attack of the measles 
he passes time by writing a stupid, crude 
story called ‘Love in Babylon,’ which is 
naturally scorned by the various publishers 
to whom he submits it. Then it is accepted 
by an esthetic gentleman, who publishes 
what he calls the ‘‘Satin Library,” and it 
achieves a wonderful vogue. And so our 
young draper, with his infinitesimal soul 
and his horrid habit of over-eating him- 
self, goes on from height to height upon the 
_ of fame, and is presently earning 
fty thousand pounds a year from plays and 
novels which have no relation whatever 
to anything that is desirable in literature. 





The Successor. By Richard Pryce. (Hutchin- 
son & Co.) 

Tue plot of this clever story might have 

been fathered, as the author himself sug- 

gests, by Boccaccio or De Maupassant, though 

the details are mitigated by an insular veneer 

of delicate reticence. Towards the end we 





get doubtful about the legal problem pre- 
sented to us. If a husband behaves as 
though he were responsible for his wife’s 
pregnancy, her child is in any case as 
legitimate as if its antecedents had been 
above suspicion. In the case of a peerage 
the House of Lords might divert the suc- 
cession from an alleged heir if it were 
absolutely demonstrated that the late peer 
could not possibly have been the father of 
the same. But in the case before us ‘‘ There 
are no proofs; there couldn’t be any.” Yet 
we are told that the young baroness 
‘‘Gundred’s position must be unassailable. 
There was one way to makeitso.” This 
was for the heir apparent to marry her, 
according to the author. Yet no marriage 
could avert the only assaults in question to 
which she was liable, namely, distress and 
shame caused by the knowledge of her 
mother’s crime. This difficulty need not 
have been raised; for at least the heir 
apparent, by marrying Gundred, whom he 
loves, would lessen the effect upon her of 
any painful revelations by bringing about 
a partial restitution, and would also diminish 
the chance of the scandal reaching her ears. 
There is considerable humour in the account 
of the disastrous results produced by the 
efforts of Mrs. Alton, Lord Alton’s widowed 
sister-in-law, to induce his lordship to 
acknowledge her only son as his heir. Lord 
Alton’s third wife, who would probably be 
described in Debrett as the ‘‘ daughter of 
Mr. John Mason of Liverpool,’’ talks sus- 
piciously correct English, with occasional 
lapses such as ‘‘sumpshus,” ‘‘ inopportu- 
nate,” but maintains her dignity so well as 
even to win the approval of a critical foot- 
man, and is an interesting character by 
reason of her remarkable conscience. 


The Lady in Sables. By G. W. Appleton. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

A novet of this kind should please those 
who like plentiful sensations and are not 
too critical about their quality. It is a 
somewhat bald detective story, with plenty 
of love and danger—of sorts—and not a 
hint of analysis of character or situation. 
Had the author weighed a motive, or har- 
boured a doubt or a hesitation, the thing 
could not have been written. But it is 
written. And it has an easygoing plot, not 
calculated to set one’s brain on fire, though 
it serves to put aud keep the machinery in 
motion. ‘he book is from start to finish a 
wild and whirling debauch in the com- 
mon properties of the police novel. Why 
every one—man, woman, and child—talks 
such English and slang who can say? But 
every one does. From the time the “ fair 
stranger” (2 most second-rate lady) is dis- 
covered in the snow by the narrator (a 
‘‘medico,”’ as he would call himself) with a 
wound in her head and a hiatus in her brain 
the thing goes on merrily. These people 
and the rest are mysteriously involved in a 
vast and unconvincing plot to assassinate 
all the crowned heads of Europe, and they 
(not the crowned heads) suffer disaster and 
alarm in the cheeriest way possible. Of 
course there is a staunch male friend, ready 
to see “this thing through.” We find also 
intriguing servants, subtle detectives, and 
a great deal of good-humoured chaff, pop- 
ping of corks, and last, but not least, three 
marriages. 





Garmiscath. By J. Storer Clouston. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 


Tus book isa new departure for the author. 
It is, in fact, a modern melodramatic novel, 
the scene of which is laid almost entirely in 
the Orkneys. Of its special kind it is a 
good specimen. But it is too long, and 
handled with too much diffuseness, so that 
the reader may become more than once or 
twice rather bored during the first half of 
the tale. But he is hereby advised to per- 
severe, for the story is well worth perusing 
to its end. It is well written, andthe matter 
of it is interesting, as good melodrama 
generally is. It tells the story of a wealthy 
landholder who thought his lineage more 
distinguished than it was, and a small land- 
owner who found his lineage greater than 
he had thought it, and his property more 
considerable in the end than he had ever 
expected. There is a returned colonial 
gentleman named Blackadder (the colloquial 
name of a very deadly Australian snake, by 
the way) who is ridiculously unconvincing, 
and who talks in a dialect certainly foreign 
to the Pacific commonwealth from which he 
is supposed to hail. Even the principal 
characters are more entertaining than life- 
like, and the book contains none of the 
delicacy of humour with which its author’s 
name is associated. 





The Romance of a Lonely Woman, By CO. E. 


Playne. (Fisher Unwin.) 


One assumes the author of this story to 
be a woman, and one would not be sur- 
prised to learn further that the writer was a 
confirmed invalid. The point of view is 
largely that of the sick-room. It is a little 
suggestive of ‘Ships that Pass in the Night,’ 
but has less artistry in it. The scene is 
laid in a West of England town and 
in Algiers—the Algiers known to the 
European who goes there under doctor’s 
orders, the resort of the consumptive, of 
the poitrinaire :— 

‘*From amused recollections of this farcical 
scene, Grace gathered up the threads of present 
realities: Lily and her joyousness wrapt in 
dreariest illness ; Arthur in the fulness of life, 
delicately enjoying the dinner of exquisite 
bachelordom ; she herself in some strange way 
irresistibly borne in on the current of their two 
lives.” 

‘*Gloriously stimulating is the companion- 
ship of man and woman, till Love—as, alas! 
he is so fond of doing—peeps in at the door and 
interrupts. Wicked Love! why will he for 
ever listen at the keyhole whenever a man and 
woman converse together intimately ?” 


Most of the book is rather of this sort, 
but withal it is not without a weak and 
somewhat morbid order of thoughtfulness, 
and should find some favour among lady 
readers who lead sheltered lives. 





LOCAL HISTORY. 


Records of Wroxall Abbey and Manor. By 
J. W. Ryland. (Spottiswoode & Co.) — 
Almost our only quarrel with this excep- 
tionally fine volume is the title. Wroxall was 
a priory of Benedictine nuns, not an abbey ; 
the superior was known as prioress, not 
abbess. The nomenclature changed some little 
time after both abbeys and priories had all 
been blotted out by Henry VIII.’s policy. 
Had Mr. Ryland, as a careful antiquary, 
reverted to the true name of Wroxall Priory, 
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the rightful designation might have been 
eventually restored. 

There is but little of early interest pertain- 
ing to Wroxall apart from the priory. It was 
originally a member of Hatton, and is first 
mentioned about 1120, when Hugh held 
Hatton at ten knights’ fees of the first Earl 
of Warwick of the Norman line. This Hugh 
de Hatton, who gave up lands for the founda- 
tion of the priory, was a considerable per- 
sonage in Warwickshire; in addition to being 
the founder of Wroxall Priory, he was a 
generous benefactor to the nunnery of Poles- 
worth, the priory of Warwick, as well as to 
the alien house of St. Florent, Saumur. The 
legendary account of the founding of Wroxall, 
as written down in the fifteenth century by an 
inmate of the house, forms a charming tale, 
of which the following is but a thread- 
bare outline. Hugh de Hatton, a crusader, 
was taken prisoner in the Holy Land, where 
he continued in durance for seven years. At 
last, remembering that St. Leonard was the 
patron saint of his Warwickshire church, he 
prayed earnestly to him for deliverance. 
Whereupon the saint appeared in a repeated 
vision, bidding him arise, return to England, 
and found a house for Benedictine nuns. On 
awaking Hugh made a solemn vow to respect 
St. Leonard’s command. No sooner had he 
done this than he found himself miraculously 
transported with his fetters in the midst of 
the forest of his Warwickshire estate. Hugh 
had, however, grown so hairy and disfigured 
during his long imprisonment that his wife 
failed to recognize him until he produced a 
piece of a ring that they had broken between 
them at the time of his departure. Special 
directions were vouchsafed as to the exact 
site of the house he was to found by stones 
being placed, without human intervention, 
where the high altar was to be erected. As 
soon as the conventual buildings were 
finished, two of Hugh’s daughters, Cleopatra 
and Edith, were professed as nuns, and a lady 
from the celebrated nunnery of Wilton came 
to instruct them in the rule of St. Benedict. 
Among the most prized relics of the priory 
were the broken ring and part of Hugh’s 
fetters. 

Mr. Ryland has shown a rare industry in 
collecting a great variety of records pertain- 
ing to the history of this religious house from 
such sources as the Worcester episcopal 
registers, Dugdale’s manuscripts at the 
Bodleian, the general stores of the Public 
Record Office, as well as from among private 
muniments placed at his disposal. The 
most valuable document cited, a bull of 
Alexander III., dated 1163, is reproduced in 
exact facsimile; it is one of the earliest Papal 
bulls now extant and of high value, and gives 
a full account of the then wealth and 
importance of this newly founded Warwick- 
shire house. 

Bishop Gifford’s Worcester register (1268- 
1302) shows that that prelate visited Wroxall 
in the first year of his consecration, when he 
excused the nuns his fees, probably on account 
of their comparative poverty. Mr. Ryland 
also records two other visitations by this 
bishop; but, curiously enough, he fails to 
record any entry with regard to a visitation 
that Gifford made on January 30th, 1290. 
Gifford never found anything to rebuke or 
correct at Wroxall. Almost the only entry 
made by his clerk with regard to these visita- 
tions is the text of the sermon preached to 
the ladies in their chapter-house, which was 
probably done as a check to the repetition of 
the same sermon on the next occasion. In 
June, 1309, the Bishop of Llandaff, acting as 
suffragan for the Bishop of Worcester, ad- 
mitted thirteen ladies to their profession in 
the conventual church of Wroxall. The num- 
ber admitted does not necessarily imply a 
large or very flourishing community, as Mr. 
Ryland seems to imagine; there had been no 





episcopal visit for a good many years, and in 
such cases the novices awaiting formal pro- 
fession were sure to accumulate. At a 
visitation in 1323 many irregularities came to 
light, and on two other occasions, namely, in 
1339 and 1410, there was certainly need for 
the visitor’s interference. There were, how- 
ever, eleven recorded visitations, and probably 
several others, between 1323 and 1433. After 
the last-named date there is no record of an 
episcopal visit. Judging from abundant 
analogy, we cannot doubt that there were 
at least an equal number of formal visitations 
in the last century of the priory’s existence. 
The probability is considerable that if there 
had been anything special to reform, it would 
have been duly entered by the bishop’s officials. 
It is only a prejudiced mind that could possibly 
turn silence into condemnation. ‘The re- 
flections in which Mr. Ryland indulges in the 
last brief paragraphs of his introduction, on 
p. xxii, as to the evil, idle days of the later 
life of this house are unsupported by a 
scintilla of evidence. In fact, he himself cites 
the commissioners’ report of 1536, which said 
of the ladies of Wroxall that they were all of 
good conversation and living, and desired, if 
Wroxall was suppressed, to be sent to some 
other religious house. We do not believe 
that Mr. Ryland intended to be unfair ; but it 
seems almost impossible for the average 
Englishman to divest himself of prejudice, and 
to look only at evidence, where monks or nuns 
are concerned. 

The prioress of Wroxall was lady of the 
manor, and this volume includes a good and 
interesting series of court rolls and manor 
accounts from the fourteenth century down- 
wards. The comparatively easy life of the 
customary tenants on monastic lands is once 
more set forth. The long account of the 
duties of William Olyn, who held of the lady 
in bondage (in 1327-8) one messuage and half 
a virgate of land, as to ploughing in winter, 
and sowing and harrowing in Lent, and har- 
vesting in summer and autumn, with food 
allowance, thus concludes :— 


“He shall give to the lady at Christmas 2 hens 
and 1 cock and 1d. of wastell bread, and it is worth 
4d.; and for this he shall dine with the lady one 
day at Christmas, and his wife likewise if he has 
—. and if not he shall bring one other man with 

1m. 

On the Dissolution the Wroxall property 
went to the Burgon or Burgoyne family. 
Most of the buildings of the old monastery 
were pulled down in 1575, and a large Eliza- 
bethan house built on the site. In 1713 Sir 
Roger Burgoyne sold the estate to the great 
architect Sir Christopher Wren, and in 1861 
it came into possession, by purchase, of the 
Dugdales—James Boughton Dugdale. A new 
house was completed in 1868, but care was 
taken to preserve in the singularly beautiful 
gardens and grounds various interesting 
remnants of the monastic buildings. The 
greater part of the conventual church remains ; 
its old architectural features, which are of 
considerable interest, are well described by 
Mr. Garner, who was responsible for its recent 
restoration. 

The illustrations throughout the volume 
are numerous and of no small merit. Taken as 
a whole, this noble book, of which only 100 
copies have been printed, is so thorough a 
piece of work in all its parts that it may be 
regarded as the best topographical contribu- 
tion to Warwickshire history for many a long 
day. 


Old West Surrey. By Gertrude Jekyll. 
(Longmans & Co.)—Miss Jekyll’s devotion to 
the county of her birth is exemplified once 
more in her latest book, which has little or 
nothing to do with gardens. Her design is to 


put on record some of the old fashions, ways 
and modes of life current in her favourite dis- 
trict of Surrey before the memory of them 








fades. The revolutions of civilization have 
spelt ruin to the ancient ways, and swiftly 
the old landmarks are going. In a little we 
shall begin to sigh for the Victorian period ag 
we are sighing now for the Georgian and the 
Jacobean. Miss Jekyll’s memory naturally 
does not carry her back very far, but she has 
utilized her residence in a pretty county to 
note most of its disappearing characters and 
to make a collection of the characteristic 
furniture. 

West Surrey is taken to represent the 
county south of the Hog’s Back and west 
of Dorking. It does not include the Weald. 
It is, therefore, somewhat circumscribed in 
area, but, for all that, contains some of the 
most interesting country in England. Miss 
Jekyll very properly laments the changes 
which have destroyed the individuality and 
historic continuity of the country cottage, 
Nowadays the dealer is abroad in all corners 
of the land, and most of the heirlooms of 
peasants have found a place in the marts of 
London, cheap German oleographs and inferior 
chairs of modern make taking their place. 
The explanation of the superior quality of 
the old furniture lies in the fact that it was, 
as Miss Jekyll remarks, ‘‘suflicient, strong, 
well-made,’’ and ‘‘absolutely suitable for its 
purpose.’”’ This has been supplanted by 
flimsy stuff, partly on account of the prices 
offered by dealers, and partly because of “a 
straining after a kind of display.’’ Neverthe- 
less, there is a good deal of old furniture 
lingering in Surrey cottages, and cottagers 
are becoming more and more reluctant to 
part with it. We fear that in regard to 
ornaments there is not much defence possible. 
Cottage ornaments have usually been bad, 
and they are no worse to-day than they were 
a hundred years ago. Sentiment may hang 
about the sampler, but it was in reality a 
wretched piece of ‘‘art,’’ neither useful nor 
decorative. The style of architecture adopted 
in various shires was dependent on the 
quarries of the district. In West Surrey 
Bargate stone was largely used, and is met 
with in almost any country lane to-day. The 
replacement of the wood fence by the iron 
railing is highly reprehensible, but one doubts 
if it is so universal as Miss Jekyll makes out. 
She also states that the rick settle is well- 
nigh a thing of the past. But this may be 
seen still in many farms in the district under 
consideration, and farmers cling to the use of 
it. It is clear that the book is, more or less, 
a medium for the exhibition of the photo- 
graphs, which run to the number of 330, and 
pleasantly diversify it. These have been 
taken by the author, and many of them repre- 
sent possessions of her own, gained in the 
course of her observations. She gives @ 
picture of the old stocks at Shalford, but those 
at Abinger Hatch are surely in a better state 
of repair, and are also now protected, The 
decline of the old wooden plough, which “ is 
seldom seen now, though it lingers on the 
good old farm within reach and is well liked 
by the men who work it,’’-is easily understood, 
but Miss Jekyll may be glad to hear that on 
other farms in the neighbourhood the imple- 
ment is in use, and that it hasrecently been made 
by wheelwrights to pattern for farmers who are 
not so very old-fashioned. 

One interesting chapter Miss Jekyll devotes 
to the idiosyncrasies of the Surrey dialect, 
which has affinities with its western neigh- 
bour. 
generally pronounced ‘‘doos,’’ and that 
“lilac”? is not ‘laylock,’’ but ‘‘ lylock. 
Across the hills the smugglers used to fare in 
old times from Shoreham Gap, and traces of 
them are numerous, particularly in Peaslake, 
Ewhurst, and Blackheath. This is a book 
meet for the shelves of all interested in old 
country ways. 





She does not note that ‘does’ is 
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NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. A Revised 
Text and Translation, with Exposition and 
Notes by J. Armitage Robinson, D.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and 
Colleges: The Second Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Corinthians.—Oambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges: 2 Corinthians. 
Edited by A. Plummer, D.D. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) 

The Expositor’s Greek Testament. Edited by 
the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll.—Vol. III. 
The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. By 
the Very Rev. J. H. Bernard, D.D.—The 
Epistle to the Galatians. By the Rev. 
Frederic Rendall.— The Epistle to the 
Ephesians. By the Rev. S. D. F. Salmond, 
D.D.—The Epistle to the Philippians. By 
the Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy, D.Se.—The 
Epistle to the Colossians. By Prof. A. S, 


Peake. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
A Discussion of the General Epistle of 
St. James. By R. St. John Parry, B.D. 


(Cambridge, University Press.) 

A NUMBER of commentaries on New Testament 
Epistles ask our attention. The supply of 
such works can never cease; each generation 
must have fresh reports from its own scholars 
as to the books which occupy so high a place 
in human life; fresh discoveries have to be 
arranged, some of the views of a past age to 
be dropped. The continued influence of the 
New Testament largely depends on the ability, 
the honesty, and the spiritual insight of those 
who discharge this task. 

To speak first of the books dealing with 
Pauline epistles, and among these first of such 
as deal with a single epistle, Dean Armitage 
Robinson’s ‘Ephesians’ is important. This 
book will stand on the same shelf with the 
commentaries of Lightfoot and of Westcott, 
filling as it does a place left vacant in the 
execution of the programme of these scholars. 
Its plan is different from that of the older 
books, the exposition being separated from 
the philological commentary, and standing 
first. The exposition may be read by itself; 
it is written with some enthusiasm, and fully 
explains the author’s view that Ephesians 
is the crowning work of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, and that it contains a doctrine of the 
utmost importance, viz. : ‘‘ the doctrine of the 
unity of mankind in Christ and of the purpose 
of God for the world through the Church.”’ 
The study of the epistle has occupied the 
writer ten years, and this labour he considers 
to have been bestowed on the inquiry after 
the meaning of unity, so that St. Paul may 
speak to us afresh in this epistle. The 
critical questions connected with the epistle 
are not discussed ; for the destination of the 
epistle we are referred to Hort’s Prolegomena 
to Romans and Ephesians, and for the very 
curious relation between Ephesians and 
Colossians to Lightfoot’s treatment of the 
latter epistle. The Pauline authorship is 
assumed without any argument. The philo- 
logical notes are short but excellently 
wrought, and several excursuses on special 
terms are real contributions to the lexico- 
graphy of the New Testament. 

The second Corinthian epistle has been 
entrusted for both the Cambridge series to a 
fresh writer, and the book becomes in each case 
an entirely new one. The former books, by 
Prof. Lias, were in many ways excellent, and we 
regret their withdrawal. Dr. Plummer shows 
the scholarly qualities we except in him; he 
has a large command of sources for illustra- 
tion, and wide knowledge of former works 
on the subject. He is less remarkable for 
close sympathy with his author or familiarity 
with that author’s world of thought. In his 
books the Four Chapter Epistle theory will 
now be taught in schools and colleges. He has 
adopted, reluctantly, as he says, the view set 





forth by Dr. Kennedy in ‘The Second and 
Third Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians’ 
(1900), that chaps. x.-xiii. are the closing part 
of an epistle of which the earlier part was 
lost, and that chaps. i.-ix. are the opening 
part of another (written later), of which the 
end was lost. Dr. Plummer supplies some new 
argument for the theory, and cites a number 
of what he believes to be references in i.-ix, 
to passages in x.-xiii., which is itself therefore 
the “painful letter ’’ of ii. 4, vii. 8. The theory 
is now fully before the British public. 

The reader of the Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment realizes when a fresh volume appears 
that the work is not a unity, as was Alford’s 
Greek Testament, of which it was to take 
the place. Like certain other works, it is 
a collection of studies by scholars holding 
different views and operating independently 
of each other. Thus we have a discussion in 
each epistle of the salutation and its various 
terms, and all these discussions come to the 
same result. Dean Bernard, who strongly holds 
the integrity of 2 Corinthians, maintains that 
1 Corinthians was the “painful letter’’; but 
the writer on 1 Corinthians in vol. ii. of the 
commentary denies this, it appears to us with 
reason. All the writers except one adhere 
to the plan hitherto followed in the book, of 
printing the Textus Receptus and stating the 
variants from it in textual notes. Only Mr. 
Rendall has been allowed to form his own text 
of Galatians. Dean Bernard gives a full 
translation of his text into English, which 
enables the reader to know always where the 
expositor stands; but none of the other contri- 
butors adopts this laudable practice. Prin- 
cipal Salmond and Prof. Peake are more ade- 
quate than the others in their treatment of 
the thought of the Apostle; the former is as 
full as a German commentator on the different 
views which have been taken of a passage, and 
thus supplies a very useful supplement to the 
book of the Dean of Westminster noticed 
above. Of this kind of information Mr. Ren- 
dall gives least; he is a follower of Prof. 
Ramsay, and harmonizes the statements of 
Galatians with those of Acts, sometimes with 
proposals of a somewhat heroic nature. Of 
individual renderings we would notice that he 
translates zpocypady, Gal. iii. 1, ‘‘ was written 
before,’’ as if it referred to the Apostle’s 
previous epistolary communications with the 
Galatians, and not, as the context of the 
passage surely requires, to the circumstances 
attending their conversion. Tots Soxotcv, 
ii. 2, is taken to mean those who appeared 
proper persons to receive the communication, 
a very hazardous rendering when the repeti- 
tion of the phrase in verse 6 is taken into 
account. Mr. Kennedy holds that the name 
above every name given to Christ in Phil. 
ii. 11, the xvpios, is the O.T. Greek rendering 
of the divine name Jehovah. As to this, how- 
ever, the use of the word in 1 Cor. viii. 6, 
where it stands in distinction from Oeds, may 
well make us doubtful. 

Mr. Parry’s book is a study of a kind of 
which too little has hitherto issued from the 
great English universities. It assumes that 
a growth of thought may naturally be looked 
for in the books of the New Testament, and 
that careful analysis of the mental position 
of an epistle and a comparison of it in this 
respect with other epistles may yield solid 
conclusions as to its date and situation, This 
view, hitherto characteristic of German rather 
than of English work on the New Testament, 
is here applied to the Epistle of James in a 
sober and sensible but convincing way, 
and the writer is led to the conclusions that 
James is later than Romans, and that the 
writer of the little work had assimilated the 
results of Pauline teaching. More than this, 
the epistle is vindicated from the character 
it wore in Luther’s judgment as an epistle of 
straw, or from the modern view of it as a 
series of loosely connected aphorisms, and is 





maintained to be a unity, dealing with what 
must have been for the early Church a vital 
and absorbing question, viz., how the 
Christian, having parted with the Jewish law, 
was to regard temptation and sin, and how he 
was to guide his steps aright. In this many 
will think that Mr. Parry has gone too far. 
He finds it necessary to assert that the word 
‘* temptations ’’ in i. 2 does not mean external 
trials, but allurement to evil, as in ver. 13. 
Few will agree with him here, or in his ren- 
dering ‘‘the Lord, the Glory,’’ i.e., who is 
the glory of Christians, at the beginning of 
chap. ii. The epistle is made out to be by 
James, the Lord’s brother, and to have been 
written about 62 A.D. without any conscious 
polemic against the doctrine of St. Paul. But 
the significance of the book is to be seen in 
the method it employs. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. LoNGMAN publish With the Innis- 

killing Dragoons: the Record of a Cavalry 
Regiment during the Boer War, 1899-1902, by 
Lieut.-Col. Watkins Yardley. This diary of 
the war is of the more interest for not being 
literary. It brings vividly before the reader 
the actual life of one of those cavalry regi- 
ments which did better than the mass, and 
were, in consequence, almost continuously 
engaged. The home-staying reader—a volun- 
teer, perhaps, or a friend of volunteers and 
other home-staying troops—regards being 
‘funder canvas’’ as somewhat of anadventure. 
When the author tells us that in November, 
1900, his regiment found itself ‘‘ for the first 
time for eight months under canvas,’’ he does 
not mean that they had been in barracks, but, 
on the contrary, that during eight months 
they had not even had a canvas roof over their 
heads, but had been continuously on bivouac 
with no roof at all, in weather which, to 
judge from his diary, was almost invariably 
composed of thunderstorms at night following 
intense heat or equally intense cold by day. 
The fate of the South Wales Borderers, as 
chronicled in the diary, is perhaps even 
worse, for they were discovered holding an 
obscure village where they had ‘‘ been with- 
out tobacco for two months.’’ Some of the 
matters recorded in the diary bear upon work 
in which the regiment had not taken part. 
A commandant of Transvaal police is captured, 
for example, and relates the taking of our 
guns at Colenso, explaining that had we 
known the Boer situation they could not have 
been captured, there being no Boers on our 
side of the river, where 
“they had to swim the river to get at them, then 
drag them by hand to and across the flooded river 
by means of long ropes, the guns being entirely 
submerged as they were dragged across.” 
The Inniskillings served a good deal along- 
side of the force raised by the Colonel of 
the Inniskillings and known by his name, he 
being the famous Col. Rimington. There 
is an account of Zulus, discovered acting as 
spies, being flogged with rhinoceros-hide whips 
—an irregularity, having regard to the fact that 
the laws of war recognize only shooting as a 
punishment for spies, which is worth notice. 
Such action in the course of the Afghan cam- 
paign of 1879 was severely rebuked, and ulti- 
mately apologized for by the officers of all 
ranks concerned. In one case of the flogging 
by the Boers of a loyal Kaflir, weshot the Boer 
commandant concerned. 


WE reviewed exactly five years ago the first 
volume of Col. Hanna’s The Second Afghan 
War, 1878-79-80, of which the second volume 
now reaches us from Messrs. Constable 
& Co. The introductory portion con- 
tained more history than war. The present 
section of the work is chiefly war rather than 
history. The tone is the same, and wo still 
find a tendency to attack the late Lord Lytton 
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and Lord Roberts. We also again discover 
much knowledge and industry, but a certain 
prejudice which detracts from these qualities 
and from the ability of the writer. Napier 
got into hot water for his account of the 
Peninsular War, marked as it was by freedom 
of speech with regard to distinguished officers. 
Col. Hanna, who goes far beyond Napier 
in the freedom of his criticism, writes with 
so much enthusiasm in some passages of 
** Roberts’s indomitable courage and resolu- 
tion’’ that he feels himself allowed, on the 
other hand, to describe his ‘‘ doubly repre- 
hensible imprudence.’’ Col. Hanna even con- 
trasts what he thinks the want of ‘‘ military 
science ’’ shown by General Roberts at Peiwar 
Kotal with Lord Kitchener’s manceuvres at 
Omdurman. We should have thought that the 
whole military world outside the British Empire 
would set the powers of Lord Roberts in such 
respects far above those displayed at Omdurman 
by Lord Kitchener. The greatest admirers 
of the latter officer have always thought that 
his actual handling of operations in the field, 
as displayed at Omdurman and Paardeberg, 
formed his weakest point, and there are many 
foreign officers of distinction who think, on 
the other hand, Lord Roberts one of the most 
scientific of the living generals of all nations. 
There is some allusion to the flogging of one 
prisoner in the course of the minor operations 
in Khost, and it is shown that shortly after- 
wards the very man who had been flogged 
murdered a non-commissioned officer, and 
escaped. These matters were brought before 
Parliament and generally condemned; but 
there was a good deal more of the same kind 
which is not named by Col. Hanna. 


My French Friends, by Constance Elizabeth 
Maud (Smith, Elder & Co.), is a revival of 
the style of a book by the same writer which 
we praised, ‘An English Girl in Paris.’ It 
may be remembered that the charm of that 
volume lay in the unusual presentation of 
French in a literal translation, in which all 
French idioms were preserved, with comical 
effect. We read a long way into the present 
volume, chiefly composed, we think, of re- 
prints, without finding anything good in the 
resuscitation of the former tour de force. 
At last, however, we came to a hairdresser 
who is delightful. He tries to make 
Mademoiselle buy some kind of young lady’s 
wig, which passes by the name of “ trans- 
formation.’’ All good fortune on the part of 
ladies, real or imaginary, known to him is 
ascribed by the hairdresser to the perfection 
of his transformations. 


“They are indispensable, see you, for the 
traversing of the ocean. Mademoiselle, she who 
has made the traversing to England, she will sup- 
port me, is it not so? ~The own hairs they become, 
except in cases rare, of an ugliness, of a limpness 
insupportable — no means otherwise — by the 
humidity of the sea. While with the transformation 
behold the difference, the beauty of these travellers 
is not only preserved, it is enhanced, and without 
trouble or inconvenience of any kind. Never, 
Mademoiselle, must she make the imprudence of a 
long voyage on the sea without this precaution,’ he 
warned me. ‘The other day only it was that a real 
tragedy arrived to a young friend of one of my 
clients, a demoiselle Anglaise, young, beautiful even 
as Mademoiselle herself! She was fiancée, and 
should celebrate ber marriage immediately on 
arriving at the Indias. On the road she is to 
encounter the fiancé, and complete with him the 
voyage. She embarked from Kngland with a cousin, 
@ miss no longer in her first youth it appears, 
and lacking altogether the beauty of the other, 
so one says, but of the appearance as you say 
“tailor-made,” well-conserved, and—observe the 
essential—co'ffed always in transformation, enfin, at 
four-pins. The misfortune behold it then. when 
Mister the fiancé he joins these two young ladies at 
the Suez. The young fiancée she wears no trans- 
formation. Her hairs they rest never in place; 
they become of an ugliness extreme, framing the 
face in torn rags, as though she represented an old 
sorceress. No longer can her fiancé support to look 
at her, and to console himself he turns the eyes to 
the picture more agreeable of her companion. That 





one finds herself only too content to replace her 
young cousin. Before the end of the voyage behold 
it is all finished with our poor demoiselle! It is a 
history true but true that,’ wound up Monsieur 
Rodolphe impressively. 

“¢* Well,’ I observed, ‘he will be finely punished, 
that fiancé false and fickle. One cannot voyage 
always on the sea, and imagine to yourself what 
will be the emotions of that bridegroom when he 
beholds on the toilette-table of his bride the trans- 
formation. Forno Englishman would have realised 
that it was a wig she wore.’ 

“*No?’ asked Monsieur Rodolphe in surprise. 
‘The Englishman he is innocent till that point 
there? The Frenchman no, not, he is initiated—he 
knows all—that one !’” 


Mr. Bodley figures in this volume, as in 
another we have seen, as the godfather of a 
dish of mutton; but we confess that we are 
surprised at finding that somewhat stern critic 
of others, Mr. Arnold White, in a menu, as 
responsible for the arrangement of a filet of 
hare. There area good many little points on 
which we could quarrel with our author: The 
French is usually right, but there are some 
errors, for which insufficient correction of 
proof is probably responsible. The name of 
one of the heroes of the earlier writings of 
our author is spelt in different ways within 
two lines; and within two or three pages Abé- 
lard appears both in this form and as Abélarde. 
The journalist shot by Pierre Bonaparte was 
not named ‘‘ Renoir.’’ Paris is described as 
being remarkable for trees, whereas Parisians 
visiting London generally express surprise at 
London being so much fuller of trees than 
their own city, 


The Life of Robert Burns has been told 
again by Mr. T. F. Henderson, who was 
Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ Fellow in Burns’’ in all the 
“Centenary ’”’ edition of the poet’s works. 
The present volume, which is prettily adorned 
with a dozen ‘‘ process’’ illustrations, forms 
one of a series of ‘‘ Little Biographies’’ pub- 
lished by Messrs. Methuen. It is a plain 
narrative of events, not notably well written, 
but marked by a very welcome sanity of judg- 
ment. We are glad to observe that Mr. Hen- 
derson, in the record of Burns’s mistresses, 
keeps the episodes of Mary Campbell and 
Clarinda in their proper place. He has not 
been misled by the sentimentalities of Steven- 
son or by the spiritual imaginings which have 
found a concrete expression in the bronze at 
Dunoon. Mr. Henderson has told the depress- 
ing tale of Burns’s lifelong incontinence with 
good sense and reticence, and with a just 
appreciation of historic perspective which has 
too often been wanting in the bard’s well- 
meaning admirers. We may deal with one of 
the questions suggested by each new bio- 
graphy. Suppose for a moment that Burns’s 
visit to Edinburgh had secured for him a 
lucrative sinecure. We are not with the 
majority of his biographers, who state, or 
imply, that Scotland’s neglect of her bard is 
**a national disgrace’’; for no poet, one might 
almost say, for the sake of his poetry, has ever 
been encouraged in these islands, and it has, 
therefore, always seemed to us that Burns’s 
reception at Edinburgh was astonishing in its 
warmth, and that, on the strength of a recent 
small volume of verse, the reception of the 
‘‘heaven-taught ploughman’’ was creditable 
to the literary patrons of the capital. Burns, 
indeed, resented not being treated as an equal, 
and complained of the ‘‘stateliness of the 
patricians’’; but that, though natural, was 
not altogether the fault of the patricians. It 
appears to us that the poet had far better 
reason to resent the behaviour of trades- 
men like Creech, the publisher, who hesitated 
to be sponsor of a volume of which the first 
edition had appeared in outlandish Kilmar- 
nock. But suppose Burns had obtained some 
sinecure from a grateful country; or suppose 
that, instead of refusing ever afterwards to 
accept money for his songs, he had, like 
the majority of the great writers, been con- 





tent to take pecuniary reward for his work 
deeming the labourer in literature as worthy of 
his hire as the ploughman, or the politician, op 
even the publishers to whom he presented it; 
can we be sure that in that case the world 
would have gained rather than lost? It may 
be that, had he been more prosperous, hig 
talent, like that of Byron and Shelley, would 
have broadened, deepened, and developed ont 
ef all knowing even unto the end. But it is 
equally possible that he would have become 
sluggish and unfruitful, a mere talker, too 
comfortable to produce, or, what is far worse, 
he might, had he been given a post in Edin. 
burgh, have followed the advice of Dr. Moore 
continually, and developed, on the strength 
of it, into merely a bad eighteenth-century 
English poet. As it is, he lived his life, ang 
we inherit his immortal comments upon it, 


The Chiswick Library of Noble Authors: 
More’s Utopia, with Roper’s Life of More, 
(Bell & Sons.)—The new text of Roper’s ‘ Life 
of More,’ produced by Mr. George Sampson 
from a collation of the four Harleian MSS. in 
the British Museum, is a pleasing feature of 
this edition. We are not clear that in every 
case his judgment will be final, notably in the 
case of the verses on p. 197— 

Eye-flatt’ring fortune, look thou ne’er so fair, 
where the emendation of Rastell’s form, under 
the title ‘ Lewys the Lost Lover,’ printed in 
Messrs. Moring’s edition, makes much better 
sense. The verses are, of course, in the well- 
known Troilus stanza form. Moreover, only 
forms of words that have existed at some time 
or other should be used, and “ licensially,’’ 
** travaled,’’ ‘‘ perswations,’’ ‘‘ coolerable,’’ 
and many others never existed. There are 
other minor blots on the work, due to the fact 
that Mr. Sampson has not taken sufficiently 
into account the inferiority of these manu- 
scripts to the printed text; and his spelling 
is erratic (he uses five forms of Chancellor, 
two of them impossible and only due to in- 
experience in reading manuscripts), a matter 
which will affect few of his readers. His 
omission of the conclusion of the anecdote on 
p. 182, for which the printed text is good 
authority, cannot be defended on grounds of 
taste. Thedecoration of the title-page is poor, 
but the general appearance of the book, apart 
from its ugly shape, is excellent. We have 
only one complaint to make of the type. The 
lower-case s of Caslon old face, always a mean 
and ‘‘ skimpy ’’ letter, when set in this size of 
type approaches deformity. We should have 
thought that if the typefounders refuse to 
design an adequate letter, such a firm as the 
Chiswick Press might have cut one for them- 
selves. The Huth portrait of More, by 
Holbein, is well reproduced for a frontispiece. 

Messrs. Bell’s recent letter on the use of 
their copyright books makes us sure that they 
will be grateful to us for pointing out that 
this edition is not wholly free from attack in 
that respect. Our remark is based on the 
observation that five pages of the ‘ Utopia’ 
examined by us contain twenty-nine varia- 
tions from the original text, which are all 
found in a previously printed edition, and 
include one undoubtedly copyright error. 
Many will attach little value to such con- 
siderations where the text of a classic is con- 
cerned, but if the principle is good in one 
case, it should hold in another. 


M. Ernest Daubert, who is a bit of a book- 
maker and does not always interest us, has 
done well in his Le Roman d’un Conven- 
tionnel, Hérault de Séchelles (Paris, Librairie 
Hachette). A thoroughly eighteenth-century 
story is that of the President of the Conven- 
tion, who was in fact the son of a marshal of 
France, The latter survived the death on the 
scaffold at theend of the Terror, in which the 
regicide had taken so great a part, of his son 
and of the ladies with whom his life was closely 
connected. That a Terrorist should havespent 
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his week-ends throughout the Terror in Royalist 
society in a village near Paris which he pro- 
tected is in itself an extraordinary episode of 
the Revolution, and the book is full of such 
striking pictures, 


La Guerre de la Succession d’Autriche: 
Campagne de 1741-1743, published by the 
Librairie Militaire Chapelot of Paris, is stated 
to be by Major Z***, an initial which con- 
ceals the name of a distinguished military 
writer. The book is rather one of military 
history than of strategy or tactics. It con- 
tains a good deal—well brought together, but 
not new—on the King of Prussia, on Maria 
Theresa, and on the French generals and 
statesmen. Frederick writes, in a letter 
which has been previously published, but 
which is always interesting, to Marshal Belle- 
Isle :— 

“I call for you loudly, because your French 

troops, who are heroes under your orders, are 
cowards under Broglie.” 
But the King of Prussia had the lowest 
opinion of the French army, and no great 
opinion of the Hanoverian army. In another 
letter of 1742 he writes :— 

“Our damned French spoil everything, while I 
am mending everything. Here are two goslings, 
that the Emperor and the King of France had 
picked with the greatest care to command in 
Bavaria, who let the Danube be crossed by the 
enemy while they look on.” 

And when the Austrian Hussars had carried 
off the money and plate of the Marshal de 
Broglie :— 

“It is their own fault. Our officers who were 
with them are horrified at the disorder and confu- 
sion which prevail in this army, an army without 
any idea of discipline or of subordination.” 

In September, 1742, the King of Prussia 
says :— 

“ Am I responsible that the Marshal de Broglie is 
nota Turenne? I cannot make an eagle out of 
an owl,” 

And in June, 1743 :— 

“Never has there been an example of greater 
_— than in the French and Swedes of our 

ay. 
Yet this was not long before the date of the 
magnificent courage and discipline exhibited 
by the French at sea. 


UnpveEr the title Sous l’Horizon the Vicomte 
Melchior de Vogiié publishes, through the 
Librairie Armand Colin, a collection of short 
pieces. The one which he evidently prefers 
is that on the Duc d’Aumale, which we think 
far less good than one on Duruy, the Minister 
of the Second Empire, and the essay entitled 
‘Le Roman de la Guerre,’ on the 1870 series 
of the brothers Margueritte. M. de Vogiié 
has tried his hand at a war story of his own, 
entitled ‘ Deux Mots,’ and it is excellent. He 
continues to be spiteful, after the manner of 
French society, about the Republic, its men, 
and its policy, going out of his way, for 
instance, to describe Séguier as the “ pre- 
decessor ’’ of M. Humbert. 


Mr. Lone has added to his ‘‘ Library of 
Modern Classies’’ Adam Bede, which can be 
had both in leather and cloth. The illustra- 
tions are creditable, and the portrait of the 
author excellent. Altogether this series main- 
tains the good opinion we formed of it on its 
first appearance. 


MANy readers will be glad to find that 
Messrs. Routledge have rendered accessible 
in a cheap form FitzGerald’s Miscellanies and 
versions of Calderon’s Dramas. The render- 
Ing of Omar given is, of course, not that 
which FitzGerald finally adopted, and which 
pron represents his effective simplicity of 
Style. 


We have on our table Sir Henry Raeburn, 
R.A., by E. Pinnington (Walter Scott),—A 
Survey of the British Empire (Blackie),— 





Education through the Imagination, by M. 
MeMillan (Sonnenschein), — The Stock Ex- 
change, by G. D. Ingall and G. Withers 
(Arnold),—Wall Street Stories, by E. Lefévre 
(Putnams),—The Return to Protection, by 
W. Smart (Macmillan),—The Eternal Will, by 
J. S. Stanyon (Allenson),—Astronomical and 
Historical Chronology, by W. L. Jordan (Long- 
mans),—Unconscious Therapeutics, by A. T. 
Schofield, M.D. (Churchill),—The Prize Social 
Success, by F. C. Constable (Grant Richards), 
—The French Noblesse of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, translated by Mrs. Colquhoun Grant 
from ‘ Les Souvenirs de la Marquise de 
Créquy, 1834’ (Murray),—Peaceable Fruit, by 
C. Metcalfe (Melrose)—and Le Dernier Mam- 
mouth, by Raymond Auzias-Turenne (Paris, 
Lévy). Among New Editions we have Cardigan, 
by W. R. Chambers (Constable),—and The 
Book-Lover, by J. Baldwin (Putnams). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Amos (A.) and Hough (W. W.), The Cambridge Mission to 
South London, 12mo, 2/6 net. 
Hainsselin (M. T.), The Pivot of Christian Life, 3/6 net. 
Hawker (G.), ‘‘ We Know in Part,’’ and other Sermons, 
cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Herrmann (W.), Faith and Morals, translated by D. Matheson 
and R. W. Stewart, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Hus (J.), Letters, ed. by H. B. Workman and R. M. Pope, 6/ 
McFadyen (J. E.), The Messages of the Psalmists, 3/6 
Proctor (F. B.), The Lost Article of the Creed, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Tisdall (W. St. C.), A Manual of the Leading Muhammadan 
Objections to Christianity, 12mo, 3/6 
Wernle (P.), The Beginnings of Christianity, translated by 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, and edited by Kev. W. D. Mor- 
rison : Vol. 2, The Development of the Church, 8vo, 10.6 
Whittaker (T.), The Origins of Christianity, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Foster (V. Le N.), Examples in Geometrical Drawing, 3/6 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Bradby (G. F.), Broadlands, and other Poems, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Last Days of Theodoric the Ostrogoth, aud other Verses, 
16mo, 3/6 net. 
Salisbury (the late Marquess of), Poetical Tributes to the 
Memory of, edited by C. F. Forshaw, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
History and Biography. 
Bain (A.), Autobiography, roy. 8vo, 14/ net. 
Cromwell (Oliver), The Letters and Speeches of, by Carlyle, 
edited by Lomas, 3 vols. 8vo, 18/ net. 
Davitt (M.), The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Elson (H. W.), History of the United States of America, 
cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Fleming (D. H.), The Story of the Scottish Covenants, 
4to, boards, 2/6 net. 
Fox (George), An Autobiograpby, cr. 8vo, 15/ net. 
Hennell (Sir R.), The History of the King’s Body Guard of 
the Yeomen of the Guard, 4to, 63/ net. 
O’Growney Memorial Volume, 4to, boards, 5/ net. 
Shakespeare’s Story of his Life, by C. Creighton, 10/ net. 
Villari (L.), The Republic of Ragusa, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Wauchope (Major-General), The Life of, by Sir G@. Douglas, 
8vo, 10/6 
Wheatley (H. B.), The Story of London, 12mo, 4/6 net. 
Geography and Travel, 
Armstrong (W. N.), Around the World with a King, 7/6 net. 
Jackson (F. H.), Sicily, 12mo, 3/ 
‘Queen’ Newspaper Book of Travel, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Russell (I. C.), North America, roy. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Seaside Watering-Places: Seasons 1904-5, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Cradock (M.), Sport in New Zealand, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Hunt's Universal Yacht List, 1904, oblong 12mo, 6/ 
Mussabini (S. A.), Billiards Kxpounded: Vol. 2, The 
Advanced Side of the Game, by J. P. Mannock, 7/6 net. 
Philology. 
Longmans’ Latin Course, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Scott (Sir W.), The Lady of the Lake, Topography by G. B. 
Airy, and Notes by A. Lang, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Science. 
Berry (J.), A Manual of Surgical Diagnosis, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Freund (L.), Elements of General Radiotherapy, 21/ net. 
Greenly (H.), The Model Locomotive, its Design and Con- 
struction, 8vo, 6/ net. 
Haig (A.), Uric Acid, an Epitome of the Subject, 2/6 net. 
Halsham (J.), Every Man his own Gardener, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Kirkby (W.), Practical Prescribing and Dispensing, 4/6 net. 
Owen (E.), Cleft Palate and Hare Lip, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Pratt (EB. A.), The Organization of Agriculture, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Smyth (A. W.), Physical Deterioration, its Causes and the 
Cure, 8vo, 6/ net. 
Thomas (Mrs. T.), Our Mountain Garden, cr. 8vo, 6/6 net. 
General Literature. 
Bernan (W. H.), ‘‘Milicode” Military Telegraphic Code, 
oblong 12mo, 7/6 net. 
Derwent (L.), Cloud and Storm, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Harris (R.), Auld Acquaintance, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Jessica Letters (The), cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Kingsley (F. M.), The Singular Miss Smith, er. 8vo, 5/ 
Le Queux (W.), The Hunchback of Westminster, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Long (J. L.), Naughty Nan, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Noble (M. E.), The Web of Indian Life, 8vo, 7/6 
Schloesser (F.), The Cult of the Chafing Dish, 5/ net. 
Tavener (L.), Among the Dutchmen, cr. 8vo, 2,6 net. 
Vaughan (A. O.), Old Hendrik’s Tales, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Young (R. E.), Sally of Missouri, er. 8vo, 6/ 





FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Beckmann (G.), Wackernagel (R.) u. Coggiola (G.), Cons 
cilium Basiliense, Vol. 5, 24m. 
Fine Art and Archaology. 
Bouchaud (P. de), Les Successeurs de Donatello, 2fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Derrécagaix (Général), Le Maréchal Berthier: Part ly. 
1753-1804, 7fr. 50. 
Ginisty (P.), Paris Intime en Révolution, 1871, 3fr. 50. 
Noussanne (H. de), Le Véritable Guillaume II., 3fr. 50. 
Verly (H.), La Conjuration de Bruges, 3fr. 50. 
Z*** (Major), La Guerre de la Succession d’Autriche,5fr." 
Geography and Travel. 
Huchard (R.), Autour de l'Afrique par le Transvaal, 3fr. 50, 
Philology. 
Leeuwen (J. van), Aristopbanis Plutus, 5m. 
Science. 
Donnadieu (A. L.), Le Saint Suaire de Turin devant la 
Science, 10fr. 
Rodrigues (G.), L’Existence du Monde Extérieur d’aprés 
Descartes, 3fr. 
General Literature. 
Boulenger (M.), Au Pays de Sylvie, 3fr. 50. 
Bréte (J. de la), Un Réveil, 3fr. 50. 
Coulevain (P. de), Sur la Branche, 3fr. 50. 
Daudet (E.), Expiatrice, 3fr. 50. 
Formont (M.), La Grande Amoureuse, 3fr. 50. 
Maeterlinck (M.), Le Double Jardin, 3fr. 50. 
Provins (M.), Comment Elles Nous Prennent, 3fr. 50, 
Rosny (J. H.), La Luciole, 3fr. 50. 
Theuriet (A.), Souvenirs des Vertes Saisons, 3fr. 50. 
Toulet (P. J.), Les Tendres Ménages, 3fr. 50. 








A SCHOOL POEM BY LAMB. 


I HAVE to communicate an extremely in- 
teresting discovery. I have just chanced upon 
what I believe to be Charles Lamb’s earliest. 
literary effort—some verses written in 1789 at 
Christ’s Hospital, when the author was only 
fourteen years of age. They are taken from a 
volume of verse and prose essays by the scholars. 
of Christ’s Hospitsl, kept by the Rev. James 
Boyer, who, it will be remembered, was head 
master of Christ’s Hospital in Lamb’s time. 

The poem is entitled ‘ Mille Vize Mortis,’ and 
is here literally transcribed :— 

What time in bands of slumber all were laid 

To Death’s dark court, methought, I was convey’d 

In realms it lay far hid from mortal sight, 

And gloomy tapers scarce kept out the night. 

On ebon throne the King of terrors sate, 

Around him stood the ministers of fate. 

On fell destruction bent, the murth'rous band 

Waited attentively his high command. 

Here pallid Fear & dark Despair were seen, 

And Fever here, with looks for ever lean; 

Swoln Dropsy, halting Gout, profuse of woes, 

And Madness fierce, & hopeless of repose, 

Wide-wasting Plague; but chief in honour stood 

More-wasting War, insatiable of blood, 

With starting eye-balls, eager for the word: 

Already brandish’d was the glitt’ring sword, 

Wonder & fear alike had fill’d my breast, 

And thus the grisly Monarch I addrest. 

‘*Of earth-born Heroes why should Poets sing, 

And thee neglect, neglect the greatest King ? 

To thee evn Czsar's self was fore’d to yield 

The glories of Pharsalia’s well-fought field.” 

When with a frown, “ Vile caitiff, come not here,” 

Abrupt cried Death, *‘ shall flattry soothe my ear ? 

Hence, or thou feei’st my dart,” The Monarch said ; 

Wild Terror seiz’d me, & the vision fled. 
Underneath is the signature, ‘‘ Charles Lamb, 
1789.” 

There are three slim volumes of original 
exercises in verse and prose by the Christ’s 
Hospital boys, but the above is Charles Lamb’s 
only contribution. Coleridge contributed no 
fewer than twelve pieces—five in verse, includirg 
the ‘Monody on the Death of Chatterton,’ an 
seven prose essays. The poem immediately 
preceding Lamb's is headed ‘O mihi preeteritos 
referat si Jupiter annos,’ and is signed “S, T. 
Coleridge, 1789,” and immediately after comes 
a contribution by C. V. Le Grice, dated 
October 31st, 1789, then two by S. Le Grice, 
and next to these Coleridge’s ‘Monody’ in its 
earliest form, as reproduced in the late Mr. 
Dykes Campbell’s edition of that poet’s works, 

The volume containing the above poem is. 
most interesting to students of Lamb, not only 
because the poem itself is the earliest specimen 
of Lamb’s verse extant, having been written at 
least five years earlier than any of his poems. 
hitherto published, but because the whole 
volume throws an interesting light on the 
famous essay on ‘Christ’s Hospital Five and 
Thirty Years Ago.’ i 

The three volumes cover the period from 
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1783 to 1799, when Boyer resigned his head- 
mastership, and they contain contributions 
from every one of the “Grecians” mentioned 
by Lamb—Lancelot Pepys Stephens, Edward 
Thornton, A. W. Trollope, George Richards, 
Henry Scott, Thos. F. Middleton, S. T. Cole- 
ridge, John Maund, C. V. Le Grice, S. Le Grice, 
R. Allen, Favell, M. Thompson, and F. W. 
Franklin—in fact, there are only four contri- 
butors not referred to in Lamb’s essay. 

The volumes were lent to me by Mr. Edward 
Boyer, great-grandson of Lamb’s schoolmaster. 
Their existence was, I find, known to Mr. Dykes 
Campbell, to whom they were shown by the 
late Mr. John Boyer, grandson of the master of 
Christ’s Hospital and clerk to the Coopers’ 
Company, who died last year. This appears 
from the notes to Mr. Campbell’s edition of 
Coleridge’s works published by Macmillan & 
Co., in which the editor’s indebtedness to Mr. 
John Boyer for permission to transcribe Cole- 
ridge’s poetic contributions to the volumes 
is acknowledged. H. Duepate Sykes, 








‘FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN EUROPE.’ 
May 28th, 1904. 

In the Atheneum of May 28th my ignorance 
of many details of modern history is pointed out 
by your reviewer of my ‘ Foundations of Modern 
Europe.’ He is perfectly welcome to it. I 
shall waste neither your space nor my time 
in showing how little he has proved his case. 
What, e.g., he remarks on the Walcheren 
expedition is completely refuted by Napoleon’s 
own letter to his brother Jérome, dated Schoen- 
brunn, June 9th, 1809, weeks before Wagram. 
Therein Napoleon expressly teaches to ignore 
the rumoured expedition of the English. 

But your reviewer imputes to me the know- 
ledge of the causes of the French Revolution. 
I know nothing about those causes. I say so 
explicitly on p. 28, medio. I distinctly call my 
**homogeneity ” hypothesis a statement of ‘‘ the 
er if not the specific causes of the 

rench Revolution.” With so many dictionaries 
abroad, is it really impossible to see the dif- 
ference between precursor and cause, between 
post hoc and propter hoc ? Emit Rercu. 


*,* Dr. Reich must know that it is the duty 
of a reviewer to point out what seem to him to 
be the defects of a work. While noticing the 
good qualities of his book, I called attention 
to several defects. Dr. Reich blames me on 
two of these counts. The former concerns my 
criticism of his statement (p. 56) that during the 
Wagram campaign ‘he [ Napoleon] intentionally 
ignored the so-called Walcheren expedition.” 
On this point Dr. Reich refers me to Napo- 
leon’s letter to Jerome. But that letter says: 
“The English are not to be feared ; all their 
troops are in Spain and Portugal. They can 
do nothing in Germany; even so, it will be 
time enough when they come.” This proves 
that Napoleon thought that England could not 
send a great expedition, and that if she did, 
Germany, not Walcheren or Antwerp, would be 
its aim. 

As a matter of fact, I might have passed a 
sharper judgment on Dr. Reich’s very inexact 
reference, in view of his later statement on 

. 95. After alluding to the battle of Aspern 
May 22nd), hesays: ‘The English having mean- 
while sent an expedition of 40,000 men to the 
Isle of Walcheren in Holland...... "—an asser- 
tion which proves him to have forgotten the 
time of sailing of that expedition, and to have 
antedated it by ten weeks or so. Such a slip 
is venial in a popular lecture, but it is surely 
censurable in a book which devotes a large 
amount of space to military affairs. 

_Dr. Reich next blames me for attributing to 
him the belief that the new homogeneity of 
France was prominent among the causes of the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, What his 
inmost beliefs are on this topic I do not know; 





but I do know that the whole trend of his 
arguments on pp. 31-32 is in this direction ; 
e.g., this sentence: ‘‘This homogeneity must, 
we take it, be admitted as the first and indis- 
pensable condition of the great event called 
the French Revolution.” Your Reviewer. 








THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


ACADEMIES. 
THE second triennial meeting of the General 
Assembly of this important international 


organization was held at Burlington House 
during Whitsun week, under the presidency of 
Sir Michael Foster. 

The delegates who attended the Congress 
comprised the representatives of the Academies 
of Amsterdam, Berlin, Brussels, Buda-Pest, 
Christiania, Copenhagen, Gottingen, Leipsic, 
London (Royal Society and British Academy), 
Madrid, Munich, Paris, Rome, St. Petersburg, 
Stockholm, Vienna, and Washington. The 
last named, owing to the inability of any 
member of the National Academy of Sciences 
to attend, was represented by Sir Archibald 
Geikie and Prof. Ray Lankester, Foreign Asso- 
ciates of the Academy. 

The individual members forming the gather- 
ing were eminently representative of the intel- 
lectual activities of the constituent countries. 
The best men in each sphere of knowledge 
coming within the scope of the Association 
seemed to have been chosen as delegates, a 
circumstance which could not be otherwise than 
flattering to all concerned in the operations of 
the London meeting. The establishment of the 
British Academy no doubt contributed materially 
to this result, since continental scholarship was 
anxious and glad to be able to pay its tribute of 
respect to the new body. 

Sir Michael Foster, in his short presidential 
address of welcome, referred to the fact that at 
least two countries, namely, Switzerland and 
Japan, ‘‘conspicuous for their zeal in the 
advancement of knowledge,” were taking no 
part in the proceedings, owing, it would appear, 
to the absence in those countries of such repre- 
sentative academies as would fulfil the statutory 
intentions of the Association. One other point 
of kindred interest made by the President was 
the announcement of the adhesion of the Real 
Academia de la Historia of Madrid as a con- 
stituent academy of the International Associa- 
tion, and Major Martin Hume was thereupon 
admitted as its delegate. Thus Spain is now 
able to be represented in the sections of Science 
and of Letters. 

Of the business accomplished during the Con- 
gress it may suffice to specify the following :— 
M. Boutroux (Paris) reported upon the work 
already done in connexion with the preparation 
of a complete edition of the works of Leibnitz, 
and it was decided to renew the commission to 
the Academy of Sciences of Berlin, in conjunc- 
tion with the Academy of Sciences and that of 
Moral and Political Sciences of Paris, and to 
request them to bring about, in the interval 
of the next triennial period, the publication 
of a critical catalogue of those Leibnitz manu- 
scripts for which they have already collected 
the materials. A proposition of the British 
Academy, brought forward by Sir R. C. 
Jebb, for international co-operation in a new 
Thesaurus of Ancient Greek was discussed 
and approved, and a committee of inquiry was 
instituted in the matter. As the outcome of a 
considerable amount of work by a body 
which has been known as the Brain Commis- 
sion, it was resolved to recommend the several 
scientific societies represented in the Association 
to bring before their respective Governments 
or other appropriate authorities, in the name of 
the Association, a proposal to establish a special 
institution for the investigation of the central 
nervous system. Other business referred to 
magnetic observations at sea, with the view of 
a magnetic survey, the measurement of the 





African arc of meridian, and seismological 
questions. 

It remains to add to this brief summary that 
Lord Reay was nominated Vice-President of the 
General Assembly, and Dr. Karl Krumbacher 
(Munich), M. A. de Lapparent (Paris), and Dr, 
A. D. Waller (London), secretaries. 

It was decided that the next triennial gather. 
ing of the Association should be held in Vienna, 








SALE. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE gold 
last week the following books: Dictionary of 
National Biography, 66 vols, 1885-1901, 361. 10g, 
Sander’s eueatatin, 4 vols., 1888-94, 127.58. Con. 
stable’s Various Subjects of Landscape, by D. Lucas, 
22 plates, 1833, 147. Booth’s Rough Notes on the 
Birds of the British Islands, 3 vols., 1881-7, 17/, 5s, 
Combe’s Dance of Death and Dance of Life, 3 vols, 
1815-17, 91. 17s. 6d. Defoe, Serious Reflections of 
Robingon Crusoe, 1720, 10. 5s. Milton’s Paradise 
Regained, &c., first edition, 1671, 16. 5s. Froude’s 
Short Studies, 4 vols., 1868-83, .7/. 15s. Arabian 
Nights, by Burton, 16 vols., with  Letchford’s 
illustrations, 1885-6, 327. 15s. The English Spy, 
plates by Cruikshank, 2 vols., 1825, 207. Shelley's 
Alastor, first edition, 1816, 10/. 2s. 6d. Hol- 
brook’s North American Herpetology, 5 vols. 
1842, 147. MS. List of the Prize Money awarded 
to the various Ships’ Companies engaged in 
the Battle of Trafalgar, 36/. Postilla super Epis- 
tolas et Evangelia Dominicalia, Julian Notary, 1509 
(imperfect), 187. 10s. Shakspeare, Second Folio, 
wanting the whole of ‘ The Winter’s Tale,’ very large 
copy, “ Coppies” instead of ‘‘ Copies” on the title, 
1632, 1007. Holbein’s Court of Henry VIII., 1792, 
187. 10s. Buck’s Views, 3 vols., 1774, 311. Boydell’s 
Prints, 2 vols., 1769-72, 91. 5s. Tullius de Amicitia, 
printed by Caxton in 1481, 125). 








Piterary Gossip. 

Earty in the autumn the Cambridge 
University Press will issue the first volume 
of their edition of the complete works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which will form 
part of the series of ‘‘ Cambridge English 
Classics,” and will be issued in the same 
form and at the same price for each volume 
as Hobbes’s ‘Leviathan’ and the other 
books of the series. The text will be edited 
by Mr. Arnold Glover, editor of Boswell’s 
‘ Johnson,’ and joint editor of Hazlitt’s col- 
lected works. It is being set up from a 
copy of the second folio, the spelling, 
punctuation, and readings of which will 
be preserved. Each volume will contain 
an appendix, giving the variations of the 
earlier folio and of the quartos. 


A menor of William Johnson Fox, 
notable alike as preacher, politician, and 
man of letters, is being prepared for pub- 
lication in the autumn by Dr. Richard 
Garnett, to whose hands all the materials 
were commended by Mrs. Bridell Fox. The 
atmosphere of the Brownings, Dickens, 
and Cobden, and correspondence with 
“ Orion’ Horne, Forster, Crabb Robinson, 
J. S. Mill, and Macready, will enhance 
the interest of the volume, which will be 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Oo. 
Dr. Garnett will welcome any further con- 
tributions to his biography. 

A new novel, entitled ‘The Sovereign 
Power,’ by Miss Violet A. Simpson, the 
author of ‘The Bonnet Conspirators,’ will 
be published by the same firm next 
Monday. It is a romance of 180%, 
when Bonaparte’s camp was at Boulogne, 
and our troops were gathering on the coast 
to repel invasion. A daring conspiracy 18 
formed to capture the Prince Regent at @ 
masquerade by the officers of the German 
Legion, and to land the French army under 
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cover of the confusion. It is defeated by 
the courage of the heroine, who is rewarded 
by the freedom of her lover, the French 
officer most deeply implicated in the plot. 


Ir is over ten years since the appear- 
ance of Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon’s 
novel ‘The Story of a Modern Woman,’ 
and as she has published no book since 
that date, readers will be glad to hear 
that Mr. Grant Richards is issuing in a 
few weeks a volume of short stories from 
her pen, entitled ‘One Doubtful Hour,’ and 
described as sidelights on the feminine 
temperament. The success of ‘The Story 
of a Modern Woman’ has been continual; 
it has been translated not only into French, 
but also into Czech, in which form it will 
appear shortly in Prague. 

Tue seventh volume of the ‘Jewish 
Encyclopeedia’ is now ready, and will be 
sent to the subscribers forthwith. The 
editors are hard at work upon the eighth, 
and are confident that the entire twelve 
volumes will be completed by the end of 
1905. 

Mr. FisHzr Unwin is bringing out a 
opular edition of the works of Mark 

utherford. The volumes will be cloth 
bound, and will be issued at a shilling net. 
The first three—‘ The Autobiography,’ ‘ The 
Deliverance,’ and ‘The Revolution in Tan- 
ner’s Lane’—will be ready about the end of 
this month. 

Drs. B. P. Grenrett anv A. 8. Hunt 
have since their return from Egypt, where 
their excavations at Oxyrhynchus have 
resulted in fresh important discoveries of 
papyri, finished their work on Part IV. 
of the ‘Oxyrhynchus Papyri,’ and this 
volume, which contains the new ‘ Sayings of 
Jesus,’ the Ilapfévecov of Pindar, the new 
epitome of Livy, &c., will be issued in 
the middle of June. A popular edition of 
the ‘Sayings’ and a fragment of a lost 
Gospel will also be published as a separate 
pamphlet by Mr. Henry Frowde. The 
papyri themselves will be shown at the 
usual exhibition of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund in July. 

A ruRTHER find of papyri has rewarded 
the excavations undertaken by the Italians 
at Hermopolis, in Egypt, under the direction 
of Breccia. In addition to a number of 
official documents, it includes a portion of 
an unknown epic, and one or two other 
literary fragments of interest. 


Dr. E. J. L. Scorr has retired by super- 
annuation from the Keepership of the 
Department of MSS. of the British Museum, 
and the appointment has just been given to 
Dr. G. F. Warner, Senior Assistant Keeper, 
who will take up his residence within the 
precincts shortly after Midsummer. 


WE regret to notice the death of W. T- 
Arnold, the eldest son of Prof. Thomas 
Arnold, a grandson of the great head 
master, and a capable journalist, who 
preserved the interest of his name in educa- 
tion and scholarship. Mr. Arnold won the 
Arnold Historical Prize Essay at Oxford in 
1879, and was for years the chief leader- 
Writer of the Manchester Guardian. His 
varied books include an interesting dis- 
cussion of Hannibal’s route across the Alps, 
and he was well known as an authority on 
Roman history. 





WE have also to record the death of 
Canon Evan Daniel, an authority on educa- 
tion, whose manual on the Prayer Book has 
passed through many editions, and who 
wrote other excellent books on liturgical 
matters. 


On Wednesday, June 22nd, Messrs. Sotheby 
will sell a small collection of books once 
the property of the late Sir John Simeon, 
Tennyson’s friend and neighbour. The 
interest of the collection is almost entirely 
Tennysonian. Perhaps the most interesting 
lot is the original proof, with alterations 
in the poet’s autograph, of ‘The Charge 
of the Light Brigade,’ the first version of 
which appeared in the Examiner of Decem- 
ber 9th, 1854. There are also the original 

roofs of ‘Hands All Round,’ ‘ Britons, 

uard Your Own,’ and ‘ Suggested by Read- 
ing an Article in a Newspaper,’ all of which 
appeared in the Examiner in 1852. Other 
lots consist of the original proof-sheets of 
pp. 1-128 of ‘Maud, and other Poems,’ 
1855, and the original proof-sheets with 
corrections of ‘ Enid and Nimué,’ 1857. 


Tue dinner of the Newsvendors’ Benevo- 
lent Institution last Wednesday went off 
very well, under the able chairmanship of 
Lord Glenesk, who took the place of his 
son, absent through ill health. There were 
some excellent speeches, including one from 
Sir W. H. Russell, and a reply by Lady 
Leng for her sex. The subscriptions 
announced, including annual gifts, reached 
1,1007. 

A MovEMENT is afoot to place a permanent 
memorial to John Knox in St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, and subscriptions are 
being received for the purpose. Principal 
Story has also moved in the Church courts 
that the quater-centenary of John Knox be 
observed next year. Meanwhile Dr. Hay 
Fleming has thrown doubt on the date of 
his birth, and quotes Beza’s statement, 
founded on a letter from Sir Peter Young, 
that he was born in 1515 and not in 1505, 
the date accepted by McOrie and all the 
late authorities. 

Mr. Steruen KELLEvER, elected a Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin, on Trinity Monday, 
has performed a feat almost unprecedented in 
the College, at least for 150 years. He has 
won a single vacancy on his first competition. 
In the case of two or three vacancies, a new 
candidate has succeeded, as did the late 
Dr. Haughton. Mr. Kelleher might have 
competed last year, but stood out to com- 
plete his preparation, a policy often before 
tried without success. He comes from 
county Cork, and had already distinguished 
himself in Intermediate examinations, and 
in the Royal University, before he entered 
Trinity College. 

Tue election to scholarships decided on 
the same day shows the very serious symptom 
that for seventeen scholarships only thirty- 
three candidates were found to compete, 
though these valuable prizes were awarded 
not only for Classics and Mathematics, but 
also for Experimental Science. 


Tur National Home Reading Union 
arranges once a year for its members a 
‘‘Summer Assembly,” which this year will 
meet at York, an excellent centre for study, 
from June 25th to July 2nd. Lectures will 
be given by Mr. F. J. Haverfield on 





Roman England and Roman York, Mr. 
Francis Bond on Architecture, Prof. Percy 
Kendall on Geology, and Mr. F. J. Lewis 
on Botany. In the evening lectures of a 
more general kind will be given by Prof. 
Miall, Mr. Owen Seaman, and Mr. J. Churton. 
Collins. The Assembly is open to persons 
who are not members of the Union, and 
particulars may be obtained either from 
the Secretary N.H.R.U., Surrey House, 
Victoria Embankment, or from the Local 
Secretaries, the Hon. Mrs. Wilkinson, 
Dringhouses Manor, York, and Mr. F. A. 
Camidge, 3, Stonegate, York. 


Tue Peniarth (previously known as the 
Hengwrt) library, which was recently 
described by Dr. Gwenogvryn Evans as 
‘‘undoubtedly the premier collection of 
Welsh MSS., both in extent and in quality,” 
has been acquired by Sir John Williams, 
M.D., whoin 1899 also purchased the Welsh 
portion of the Shirburn Castle library. He 
has made definite provision for the eventual 
transfer of these, as well as of his own 
private collection, to a Welsh national 
library, if it be established at Aberystwyth, 
or, if not, to the library attached to the 
University College of Wales in that town. 
It is stated that a similar course has been 
taken by another Welsh bibliophile, Mr. 
J. H. Davies, of Cwrtmawr. In the course 
of the year the Historical MSS. Commission 
will publish the second and concluding por- 
tion of Dr. Gwenogvryn Evane’s report on the 
Peniarth MSS., and also his reports on the 
Cwrtmawr and Panton collections. Over a 
hundred years have passed since the Panton 
MSS. were previously open to inspection. 


Messrs. Epwin Davies & Oo. of 
Brecon, who during the last few years have 
published reprints of the histories of several 
of the counties of South Wales, have made 
arrangements forthe publication of a history of 
Radnorshire. The history written by the Rev. 
Jonathan Williams some time before 1816, 
and published in the Archeologia Cambrensis 
for 1855-8, will form the basis of the work, 
to which, however, there will be added 
much new matter of a genealogical and 
biographical character. The volume will 
be illustrated with engravings of county 
mansions and portraits of its worthies. The 
same publishers have also in the press ‘The 
Life and Letters of Theophilus Jones,” 
the historian of Brecknockshire, which will 
include a number of recently discovered 
letters written by Jones to the Rev. Edward 
Davies, the author of ‘ Celtic Researches.’ 


Mr. Arcuer M. Hountineton, of Bay- 
chester, New York, whose researches into 
early Spanish literature are universally 
appreciated, has just finished a fine work 
on ‘The Initials and Miniatures of the 
Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh Centuries from 
the Mozarabic Manuscripts of Santo Domingo 
de Silos’ preserved in the British Museum, 
This book will be found to contain some 
remarkable illustrations of Peninsular art, 
to some degree recalling the productions 
of the remotest Hibernian school, at other 
times representing the Moresque feeling, 
which in later ages developed into the 
intricacies of trellis-work familiar to students 
of medizeval Spanish ornament. The quaint 
figures which occur occasionally appear to 
be almost unique. 
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WE have received a circular concerning a 
periodical of new English philology, entitled 
Bausteine. The first number will appear 
at the beginning of next year, and will be 
edited by Leon Kellner and Gustav Kriiger, 
and published by the Langenscheidtsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung of Berlin. The sub- 
jects to be considered are the German 
equivalents of modern English words 
which are not adequately explained in the 
dictionaries; the vocabulary of great writers, 
¢.g., the words Marlowe uses which are 
not in Schmidt’s ‘Shakespeare Lexicon’; 
various technical vocabularies ; explanations 
of difficult passages in great writers, and a 
section of queries and answers. Articles 
on ‘Sentiment and Sentimental in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ ‘Chatterton’s Phraseo- 
logy,’ ‘Scientific Expressions of Erasmus 
Darwin,’ and ‘Shakespeariana’ will be 
included in the first number. The scheme 
is most promising, and will, we hope, meet 
with the support of many English scholars, 
for foreign erudition may miss what is by 
nature easy to the Englishman, being his 
birthright. One of the supporters of the 

eriodical is Mr. Northcote W. Thomas, 
rom whom information as to it can be 
obtained at 7, Coptic Street, W.C. 

Canon Rawnstey, as honorary secretary 
of the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or National Beauty, explained to 
friends at the Scottish Arts Club, Edinburgh, 
on Monday, that the Trust had the option 
of purchasing an estate on Ullswater, 
which included Gowbarrow Fell, and the 
waterfall of Aira Force, which Wordsworth 
has immortalized in the poem of ‘The 
Daffodils’ and ‘List, ye who pass by 
Lyulph’s Tower.” The estate extends to 
740 acres, with a mile of frontage to the 
lake, and the price of it is 13,5607. 


EncourAGED by the success of ‘ Printers’ 
Pie’ last year, Mr. W. Hugh Spottiswoode, 
with the assistance of Mr. Arthur Croxton, 
has prepared a similar volume, to be pub- 
lished immediately, the proceeds of which 
will go to the Printers’ Pension, Almshouse, 
and Orphan Asylum Corporation. Mr. Spottis- 
woode contributed 1,000/. to the Printers’ 
Pension Corporation last year as the result 
of ‘Printers’ Pie,’ and the strong list of 
writers and artists announced this year 
should bring a substantial sum. ‘ Printers’ 
Pie, 1904,’ will be published free of charge 
by The Sphere and Tatler, Limited, at a 
shilling. 

M. Avauste Mo.inrer, whose death at 
the comparatively early age of fifty-three 
was recently announced, was a man of great 
erudition and the author of several works, 
one of which,‘ Le Manuel des Sources de 
l’Histoire de France,’ is likely to remain for 
many years a standard book. He was a 
professor at the Ecole des Chartes, and a 
member of the central committee of the 
Ligue des Droits de l’Homme. His last 
published work, issued only a few weeks 
ago, was a critical examination of M. Ber- 
tillon’s system as applied to “l’écriture du 
bordereau,’”’ in which he showed himself 
in some respects a vigorous opponent of 
the theory of the Director of the Service 
Anthropométrique. M. Molinier was a 
brother of M. Emile Molinier. 


Tue list of awards made in connexion 
with the Montyon, Archon-Despérouses, and 





other prizes was published yesterday week, 
the authors of about forty books receiving 
sums which varied from 1,500 francs down 
to 500 fr. The more important were ‘ Le 
Niger,’ by Capt. Lenfant, and ‘ L’Empire 
de la Méditerranée,’ by René Pichon, 
each 1,500 fr.; ‘ Lactance,’ by the same; 
‘Almanach du Drapeau, 1904,’ by Henri 
de Noussanne; ‘La Rozhefoucauld-Lian- 
court, 1747-1827,’ by Ferdinand Dreyfus ; 
and ‘Les Derniers Jours de Saint-Pierre,’ 
by M. Remy St. Maurice, 1,000 fr., which, 
with twenty-four prizes of 500 fr. each, 
formed the Montyon list. The Juteau-Duvig- 
neaux first prize of 1,000 fr. was awarded 
to the Abbé Laveille for his book ‘ Jean- 
Marie de Lamennais, 1780-1860’; the two 
Prix Sobrier-Arnould of 1,000 fr. each went 
respectively to M. Louis de Fourcaud for 
his work ‘Francois Rude,’ and M. Julien 
Tiersot for ‘Hector Berlioz et la Société de 
son Temps’; the Prix Furtado of 1,000 fr. 
to the Marquis de Segonzac for ‘ Voyages 
au Maroc, 1899-1901’; the Prix Joést of 
2,000 fr. to the Abbé J. B. Piolet for ‘Les 
Missions Catholiques Frangaises au Dix- 
neuvieme Siécle’; Prix Charles - Blanc, one 
of 2,000 fr., to Pierre Guzman for ‘ La Villa 
Impériale de Tibur’; and the Prix Archon- 
Despérouses (for poetical works), one of 
1,000 fr. to M. Vermenouze for ‘Mon 
Auvergne,’ and three others of 500 fr. each 
to M. Léon Larguier for ‘La Maison du 
Poéte,’ to M. Malteste for ‘ L’Encens 
Perdu,’ and M. Chapman for ‘ Les Inspira- 
tions.’ 

Tue death is announced from Darmstadt 


of Rudolf Ramspeck, for many years editor 
of the Neue Hessische Volksblitter, and founder 








of the Darmstidter Journalisten- und 
Schriftstellerverein. 
SCIENCE 
Wild Life at the Land’s End. By J. OC. 
Tregarthen. (Murray.) 


Tuis book should be sure of a large 
circulation; its title is attractive, for it 
appeals to sportsman and to naturalist 
alike. Inasmuch as the pursuit of the fox, 
badger, otter, seal, and hare forms the main 
theme, this collection of chatty sketches 
might perhaps be more appropriately named 
‘Wild Sport at the Land’s End.’ Indeed, 
with hardly an exception, the episodes in the 
lives of these creatures are brought before 
us in the guise of different forms of sport, 
and as such are to our mind somewhat dis- 
figured by the technical jargon inseparable 
from the chase. Writing, then, as a sporting 
naturalist, Mr. Tregarthen shows a lifelong 
familiarity with his subject, and he has 
evidently gleaned much information from 
one whom he dubs a ‘‘ master of his craft,” 
the earth-stopper Andrew Stevens. This 
delightful character figures largely in these 
pages, and the shrewd kindly old face 
makes an effective frontispiece. What does 
he not know of the habits and haunts of the 
‘“‘ varmints ’”’ which are his daily and nightly 
study? The story is well told of his 
happenirg at last upon something beyond 
his ken, and this under conditions calculated 
to play upon his natural superstition. When 
he has convinced himself to his own satis- 
faction that he has seen a genuine white 
badger, his extreme misgivings about 





making a statement which he cannot substap. 
tiate almost result in his keeping his knoy. 
ledge to himself; in the end he reluctantly 
imparts his secret to the squire, and hig 
reputation comes triumphantly through the 
ordeal. The account of the digging out 
of his prize is effectively told. This 
story and one other rather unexpectedly 
end happily—from the point of view of the 
hunted animal. Equally exciting and of 
breathless interest are the incidents of the 
otter hunt. It is to be noted that, when 
danger threatens, the retreat most in favour 
with these otters of the Land’s End is some 
fastness at the bottom of the cliffs, whence 
it is a hopeless task to attempt to dislodge 
them. The greatest feat recorded of the 
earth-stopper is when he pits his cunning 
successfully against this wiliest and pluckiest 
of all hunted creatures. Weird and vivid is 
the midnight encounter with seals cornered 
in their wellnigh inaccessible caves, but 
the inevitable slaughter leaves us with rather 
a feeling of nausea. It savours too much 
of butchery for one who is as humane at 
heart as the old earth-stopper. With his face 
still spattered with the blood of the victim, 
he remarks: ‘‘ Pity we can’t have spoart 
without killin’.”’” Few are the devotees of 
sport who have not at one time or another 
had the same thought. These Cornishmen, 
too, belong to the best typeof sportsmen. The 
privilege of running with the hare and hunt- 
ing with the hounds is often exercised by 
writers of fiction, and it is characteristic of 
Mr. Tregarthen’s picturesque style that he 
is hampered by no restrictions in this direc- 
tion. He certainly succeeds by this device 
in enlisting our sympathy with the hard- 
pressed fugitive in every case. At the 
same time the average reader will fully 
appreciate the varying fortunes of the 
chase from the point of view of the pursuers. 

The illustrations are a feature of this 
book. We confess to a feeling of disap- 
pointment when we find that not one-third 
of these have anything to do with natural 
history. They are all from photographs, and 
conspicuously excellent are those of the fox, 
its cubs, the badger, and, best of all, the 
otter. Regarding these Mr. Tregarthen is 
curiously reticent, and when we remember 
the extreme difficulty that there is in 
photographing, in their natural surround- 
ings, animals of such strictly nocturnal 
habits, we naturally conclude that we are 
not intended to look on them as taken from 
life, but as admirable reproductions of the 
taxidermist’s skill. 

There is a short chapter wherein one 
“‘ Ned ” discourses lightly upon the abundant 
bird life of the promontory. He regrets 
the extinction of the chough, and tells of 
the last pair he ever saw, which, by the way, 
he did his best to slay. The starling is 4 
new breeding species in recent years, though 
always present in its tens of thousands in 
the winter. The only local name forth- 
coming is interesting, the pied wagtail 
being known as the ‘‘tinner,” because it 
builds its nest in the mouth of old mine- 
shafts. 

Those who know and love the Land's 
End, even if they are not keen sportsmen 
of the best and breezy sort, or have n0 
particular love for any kind of fauna, can 
scarcely fail to enjoy the exceptionally good 
photographic presentments of the scenery 
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and buildings of the district, and also to 
appreciate the happily phrased, simple, but 
aphic touches in the letterpress that occa- 
sionally bring the Cornish coast line— 
totally unlike any other part of our sea- 
fringed England—so vividly to mind :— 


‘Bleak and bare are these Gwithian cliffs, 
merciless the winds that sweep them. Not a 
tree or a bush is to be seen, and even the 
heather is stunted. No note of songbird meets 
the ear, nor scream of sea fowl, only the sullen 
boom of the Atlantic ground swell in the caves 
so far below. Along the coast towards New- 
quay sunlit headlands stretched out into the 
ocean ; and the low promontory of Trevose, dim 
and unsubstantial - looking, lay on the far 
horizon. The mellow rays of the sun now and 
again caught the snow-white plumage of some 
pird along the coast, and lit up the surf at the 
foot of the distant cliffs. Not a gull floated 
over the bay below me, but a string of cormo- 
rants, with black flight, skimmed the heaving 
surface just beyond the dark shadow of the 
coast-line, and disappeared round a jagged 
point.” 





RESEARCH NOTES, 


Tue investigation of the different kinds of rays 
discovered by Prof. Blondlot, and called by him 
respectively the N and the N’ rays, is proceed- 
ing with unabated speed. As already said in 
the Atheneum (Nos. 3978 and 3987), the two 
series produce converse phenomena, the N 
causing an increase and the N! a decrease in 
the light of a calcium sulphide screen excited to 
phosphorescence. ‘The difficulty which many 
English and German observers have found in 
repeating the Nancy experiments is now further 
explained by the theory put forward by M. 
Jean Becquerel that the apparent increase of 
iuminosity in the screen is partly due, not to any 
actual increase in the light emitted by it, but to 
the increased sensitiveness of the eye produced 
by the falling thereon of the N rays themselves. 
M. André Broca has also pointed out a fre- 
quent source of error in the wearing of spec- 
tacles by the would-be observer, glass being in 
itself a recipient and a storehouse for the rays. 
He also advises the investigator not to gaze too 
fixedly at the screen, and to suspend his obser- 
vation directly signs of fatigued vision show 
themselves. M. Macé de Lepinay has also 
indicated a new arrangement of the phosphor- 
escent screen, consisting of a small vertical strip 
and a much longer horizontal one so placed that 
the whole apparatus resembles the figure 7, the 
smaller bar alone being at right angles to the 
line of sight. He claims for this that, when 
both parts of the screen are simultaneously 
exposed to the rays, the small strip which was 
before light becomes dark, while the longer one 
glows with intense light, and he says that this 
mode of demonstration has repeatedly succeeded 
with observers unable to repeat the original 
Nancy experiments. Altogether, unless we are 
to believe that the score or more of men of 
science who have reported their experiments 
with these rays to the Académie are the victims 
of a collective hallucination, we can hardly fail 
to accept M. Blondlot’s results, 

That the Blondlot raysarealsothe result of inter- 
molecular strain or pressure—or perhaps of both 
alternately—there is also less doubt than before. 
M. Julien Meyer announces that a half-exhausted 
glass tube is a permanent source of the N! rays, 
apparently from the unequal pressure upon its 
outer and inner surfaces. M. Albert Colson, 
who has also established that the N rays are 
emitted in the course of some, but not of all, 
chemical reactions, finds them most easily 
observable in the formation of basic salts of a 
less density than the corresponding oxides, and 
notices that the reactions which do produce 
them are always accompanied by sume physical 
phenomenon, such as change of volume. M. 





Jean Becquerel, again, has made the startling 
discovery that all sources of the N rays—inor- 
ganic substances, like calcium sulphide or bricks 
which have been exposed to the sun’s light, as 
well as organic, such as growing vegetables—lose 
their activity when exposed to the action of 
the ordinary anzesthetics, chloroform, ether, and 
laughing gas. This, coupled with the conclusions 
of Prof. Bose and others upon the behaviour of 
metals under fatigue and the like, may lead us to 
revise some of our notions upon the difference 
between the inorganic and the organic. 

Not less eventful is the physiological research 
that M. Charpentier is conducting by means of 
the Blondlot rays. Working generally with 
M. Edouard Meyer, he has established that the 
inhibition of a muscle by a nerve produces N 
rays, and that the excitation of the pneumo- 
gastric nerve, for instance, will cause a decrease 
in the light of a phosphorescent screen held over 
the heart, corresponding to the slowing-down 
of that organ’s action. Other experiments have 
also led him to conclude that the impulse that 
flows through a nerve in action is not constant, 
but oscillatory, and that these oscillations are 
longitudinal and not transverse; while M. 
André Broca and M. A. Zimmern have made 
researches with the aid of the rays into the 
action of the spinal cord, with the result that 
there appear to be many permanent foci of 
activity therein, of which they have succeeded 
in establishing two in connexion with the genito- 
urinary functions. The mystery of nervous 
action seems, therefore, to be a good deal 
nearer solution than before. 

Not unconnected with this is the theory of 
the independent neurones, or nerve-cells of the 
brain, each having its own system of rami- 
fication, and no physical continuity with the 
others. This, which was first put forward by 
the distinguished Spanish histologist Ramon y 
Cajal, has gone through many fluctuations of 
credit, the faith attached to it having varied 
in regular accord with the repeated invention 
of new methods of colouring these tiny ramifi- 
cations, so as to make them submit themselves 
to investigation, M. Déjérine, who has lately 
summed up the whole discussion, now points 
out that not only has the truth of Sejfior 
Ramon y Cajal’s theory been successfully 
demonstrated otherwise, but that, embryo- 
logically, the nerves are formed by the expan- 
sion of the nerve-cells, and that if one of these 
cells be damaged the degeneration of the 
attached ramifications is strictly limited to what 
he calls ‘‘the territory” of the particular 
neurone. He therefore contends that the 
neuronic theory should be accepted as valid, 
and the majority of those who have studied the 
subject will, perhaps, be inclined to agree with 
him. There still remains to be solved the 
question of how the foliage-like lateral pro- 
longations of the excited neurone act upon its 
neighbours, and whether any actual contact 
takes place between them. Perhaps the answer 
to this question also lies in the result of M. 
Charpentier’s experiments. 

That there is a chance of. nervous action 
turning out to have some connexion with 
electricity seems indicated by the memoir 
lately presented by Dr. J. Bernstein and Dr. A, 
Tschermak to the Berlin Academy of Sciences 
upon their investigations into the electric organ 
of the Raia torpedo or sting-ray. They find 
that it gives off hardly any heat during irrita- 
tion, and that it is more probably an endo- 
thermic pile than an exothermic one. Hence 
they conclude that it certainly does not consist 
of muscular tissue, and they suggest that it does 
of nervous tissue. The memoir, however, is not 
very clear, and the subject deserves further 
investigation. The office of the four large 
bundles of nerves connecting the organ with the 
brain particularly requires elucidation. 

Meanwhile we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the fluorescence of substances like 
calcium sulphide can be excited by other rays 





than those at the ultra-violet end of the scale. 
M. Gutton has found that he can produce the 
same effect by Hertzian waves, using mirrors 
with conjugate foci as a means of demonstra- 
tion. So, too, Drs. F. Richarz and R. Schenk 
have found that they can produce the same 
effect by exposing a screen of zinc sulphide to 
the action of ozone. But ozone, as they point 
out, will exhibit all the other phenomena of 
radio-activity, such as the production of gaseous 
ions, the impressing of photographic plates, 
and the lessening of the resistance of selenium 
piles. One easy mode of showing this is to 
expose the finger to a stream of highly ozonized 
oxygen, after which it will glow in the dark. 
Ozone also developes great heat in decomposing, 
all which goes to show that this body too is 
in a state of strain. 

Views on the theory of the selenium pile 
have also received some modification of late. 
This apparatus has hitherto been constructed 
by wrapping a copper or platinum wire round 
a cylinder of insulating material, coating it 
with selenium in powder, and then heating it 
until the selenium crystallizes. Its peculiar 
property of increasing suddenly in conductivity 
when exposed to light has caused it to be 
extensively used in systems of telephony and 
wireless telegraphy. Dr. Shelford Bidwell, 
who investigated the phenomenon some years 
ago, was of opinion that the change was due 
to chemical action, selenium forming chemical 
compounds with all metals on contact, especially 
in the presence of heat. But Dr. G, Berndt, 
in articles contributed by him to the Phy- 
sikalische Zeitschrift, describes a selenium pile 
which he has constructed, in which the metal 
wire is replaced by a filament of carbon. The 
resistance of this falls more than 50 per cent. 
after five minutes’ exposure to the light of a 
sixteen-candle-power incandescent lamp, and he 
asserts that no disengagement of heat, as would 
be the case were the cause a chemical one, 
accompanies the increase of conductivity. His 
theory is that crystalline selenium exists in two 
modifications, which are in dynamic equilibrium 
that is liable to be displaced under the action of 
light, but is regained when the light is with- 
drawn. 

While the origin and physical properties of 
radium have been much in evidence lately, par- 
ticularly since Prof. Rutherford’s recent book 
on radio-activity, the attempt to turn it to 
some practical use still goes on. The action of 
its Beta rays on various colloids has been 
studied with this view by MM. Victor Henri 
and André Mayer. They find that they pre- 
cipitate positive colloids from a solution, but 
that, in view of their being themselves charged 
with negative electricity, they fail to do so with 
negative ones, They also find that radium has a 
marked effect on some soluble ferments, lessen- 
ing theaction of invertine, emulsine and trypsine. 
On albumen it seems to have no effect whatever, 
and does not affect the coagulation of blood or 
milk. M. Phisalix says, too, that it clearly 
attenuates the effect of adder - poison, the 
attenuation varying directly in proportion to the 
time of exposure to its rays. On the other 
hand, Herren Elster and Geitel have shown 
that the gases extracted from the waters of 
certain gprings not only show high radio- 
activity, but exhibit in other ways the pre- 
sence of an emanation similar to that obtained 
from radium. New sources of radium in minute 
quantities have also been discovered in the mud 
of Abano and in the rocks of Larderello, but 
Signor Nasini, who reports the fact, casts some 
doubt upon the pronounced radio-activity of 
the latter being due to radium, its rapid decay 
pointing, in his view, to some other mo 








“ pupLiciTy ” AND ‘‘ DUPLEXITY.” 
In the interest of precision of language will 
you allow me to plead for a word that would be 
useful if only any one would use it ? 
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In the Atheneum of May 21st the definitive 
determination of the orbit of a certain star is 
announced ; and then we read that Dr. Aitken, 
in his examination of this star, had ‘‘ failed to 
detect any visual evidence of duplicity.” Now 
this, according to the common use of the word, 
throws a slur on the moral character of the star 
in question, a slur that might have been avoided 
by the use of the alternative form, duplexity. 
An exact parallel is afforded by the two words 
complexity and complicity, the latter of which 
has a suggestion of evil from which the former 
is free. 

We have the two words, each with its definite 
meaning ; why, then, should we burke one of 
them, and impose incompatible duties on the 
other ? HvusBarbD. 








THE CONVERSAZIONE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON. 


THE conversazione given by the University 
of London on the 27th ult. in honour of the 
delegates of the International Association of 
Academies was well attended and a great 
success. The buildings formerly occupied by 
the Imperial Institute are admirably adapted 
for such a purpose, and, although the weather 
eee the gardens from being used as had 

een hoped, there was no crowding. In the 
east gallery had been arranged a number of 
‘scientific exhibits,” all of which, with a few 
exceptions, had done duty at the Royal Society’s 
conversazione of the previous week (see the 
Atheneum, No. 3995). There may here be 
noticed, however, Miss L. Eckenstein’s collection 
of cart-horse ornaments, consisting of the brass 
adornments found on harness, which constitute 
& curious instance of survival. Many of the 
forms go back to Roman times, or even 
earlier, and have been handed down from 
one generation of handicraftsmen to another 
without any conception of their symbolism or 
meaning. The heart, which Miss Eckenstein 
thinks peculiar to England, is often to be 
found in Indian trappings, andit would be curious 
to trace the route by which it travelled across 
Europe. The crescent, which she traces to 
imperial Rome, is also but one among many 
relics of ancient worships, some of its fellows 
having become transformed almost beyond 
recognition. Mrs, Flinders Petrie’s collection 
of rubbings from ancient brasses was also well 
worth looking at, that from the tomb of Sir 
John Daubernoun, from Stoke d’Abernon, dated 
as A.D. 1327, being especially curious. Prof. 
Petrie’s series of Egyptian beads, which were 
claimed as ranging over 6,000 years, was also 
instructive, as was Mr. Randolph Berens’s 
collection of unusually perfect prehistoric 
Egyptian vases in hard stone, showing a per- 
fection of workmanship which in the neolithic 
or early metal age is really astonishing. A 
very noticeable exhibit also was the apparatus 
for producing paradoxical shadowsshown by Prof. 
Silvanus Thompson. By concentrating beams of 
light from different quarters upon the object to 
be shown in shadow, he succeeds in producing 
most unexpected shapes, as when a straight wire 
appears as a closed oval, and the extended human 
finger as a sort of boomerang. All the above 
were here shown, it is believed, for the first time. 
Besides an excellent concert of instrumental and 
vocal music, several lectures were delivered in the 
different Jecture-rooms at intervals throughout 
the evening, including Mr. Francis Fox’s Royal 
Society lecture upon the Simplon Tunnel, and 
one by Prof. Petrie dealing chiefly with 
Egyptian excavation. The rooms of the Phy- 
siological Laboratory were also thrown open, 
where, among other things, were shown a couple 
of cats peacefully asleep under chloroform until 
the departure of the guests, the object of their 
exhibition being to demonstrate the perfect 
regulation of the administration of the aneesthetic 
by means of Dubois’s apparatus. Dr. Alcock 
also showed how the rapidity of the nervous 





impulse in individuals is calculated, proving 
that it is greater in those below than in those 
above the average height. He also demon- 
strated how the recently isolated nerve of a 
mammal can be made to give electrical signs of 
response, the degree of irritability varying 
with the temperature of the solution into which 
it has been plunged. In the lecture-room of the 
laboratory the director, Dr. Waller, also delivered 
a popular lecture, in the course of which he 
showed how Lippmann’s capillary electrometer 
may be adapted for recording the movements 
of the living human heart, although he did not 
mention the newer and probably preferable 
instrument of Dr. Einthoven, of Amsterdam. 
He also showed some lantern-slides exhibiting 
the ‘‘ reaction time during focalized attention,” 
as shown by a dog expecting food to be dropped 
into his mouth. The clouw of the lecture 
was the demonstration of the use of electrical 
response as a test of death, as shown by the 
movement of a galvanometer mirror from a 
current in circuit with a living lily, and the 
absence of response from the flower after it had 
= ‘electrocuted ”” by means of an induction 
coil. 








SOCIETIES. 


LINNEAN.—May 24.—Annual Meeting. — Prof. 
8. H. Vines, President, in the chair.—The Treasurer 
presented the annual statement of accounts for the 
financial year ending April 30th duly audited. He 
also laid on the table the Supplemental Charter, 
dated April 8th, 1904, the result of the Special 
General Meeting held on January 15th, 1903.—The 
Secretaries’ report of deaths, withdrawals, and elec- 
tions showed that since the last anniversary fifteen 
Fellows have died, or their deaths have been ascer- 
tained, also one Assuciate and two Foreign Members ; 
whilst twenty - seven Fellows and three Foreign 
Members have been elected. — The President 
announced the result of the ballot to be as under: 
President, Prof. W. A. Herdman; Treasurer, Mr. 
F. one: Secretaries, Dr. D. H. Scott and the Rev. 
T. R. R. Stebbing. Mr. V. H. Blackman, Dr. A. 
Giinther, Prof. W. A. Herdman, Mr. F. G. Parsons, 
and Dr. O. Stapf were elected members of the 
Council.—The President then delivered his address, 
devoting the greater part of it to considering the 
life-work of Linnzus and his claim to the gratitude 
of later workers.—The President presented the 
Linnean Gold Medal to Dr. A. Giinther.—The Secre- 
taries laid tbe obituary notices before the meeting. 
—Mr. Carruthers moved a vote of thanks to the Pre- 
sident on his quitting office at the close of his four 
years’ tenure, which was seconded by Prof. Percy 
Groom, and carried by acclamation. 





MICROSCOPICAL. — May 18.— Dr. Dukinfield H. 
Scott, President, in the chair.—The Secretary called 
attention to two microscopes that had been pre- 
sented to the Society. One, the gift of Mr. Wynne 
E. Baxter, was made by Ladd. It had chain move- 
ments to the coarse adjustment and to the stage, the 
motion being particularly smooth and free from back- 
lash. The fine adjustment was effected by a lever 
hanging from the milled head of the coarse adjust- 
ment, by means of which a very slow motion could 
be given. The limb was a straight bar planed from 
end to end on the Jackson plan; on this bar the 
body and substage moved, and the stage and mirror 
were attached to its face. The foot was of tripod 
form, made of tubes brazed together, and was 
exceedingly light. The date of this instrument was 
about 1854. The other instrument, presented by 
Dr. St. Aubyn Farrer, was a email portable micro- 
scope, bearing no name, but was similar to one made 
by Cary. It differed in several particulars from 
another specimen in the Society’s collection.—Mr. 
F. W. Watson Baker exhibited a new objective 
changer, made by Messre. Watson & Sons. Besides 
the facility for rapidly changing objectives, it had 
the advantage of being less in thickness than the 
ordinary nesepiece. He also exhibited a device 
designed by Mr. W. Rosenhain for mounting speci- 
mens of irregular shape, such as sections of metals, 
so that the polished surface to be examined was 
normal to the optic axis of the microscope, thus 
obviating the necessity for using a levelling stage.— 
A third exhibit consisted of troughs suitable for 
containing fluids for light filters, or small aquaria 
for the examination of aquatic life, &c., the inven- 
tion of Mr. T. G. Kingsford. They were constructed 
in various sizes of two flat discs of glass, such as 
were used for modern clocks, clipped round the 
edges by a thin metal band which extended nearly 
all round the circumference, leaving an opening at 








the top sufficiently large for the introduction of 
liquids, &c. The band is drawn tight by means of 
screws ineerted near the ends, and leakage is pre. 
vented by lining the band with a strip of rubber, 
These tanks can be readily taken to pieces for 
cleaning, and will stand sudden changes of tempera. 
ture—A note by Mr. A. A.C. Eliot Merlin on Mr, 
Neleon’s new formula amplifier was read. The 
amplifier, which consists of a negative lens placed 
in the rear of the objective, was calculated by Mr, 
Nelson, at the request of the author, to enable him 
to make some delicate microscopical measurements, 
With the usual arrangement of a low-power eyepiece 
and screw micrometer, the magnification afforded 
by objectives of high power was insufficient to 
ensure accuracy in all cases, and it was not desirable 
to use more powerful eyepieces, as the spider lineg 
then appeared too coarse. The author found the 
amplifier yielded especially good results when used 
for micrometrical purposes, and he suggested the 
—— of it to students’ microscopes, for quickly 
obtaining an increase of magnifying power. Mr, 
Nelson’s formula for the amplifier was given.—A 
note on Grayson's 120,000 band plate, by Mr. Nelson, 
was then read. The band was resolved strongly by 
an apochromatic oil immersion '/,, 1°43 N.A. and 
a 5 eyepiece; it was also resolved by a semi- 
apochromatic '/;9, 13 N.A., and a 5 eyepiece, and by 
an old achromatic water immersion '/,, 1:2 .N.A.; 
in the last case the lines appeared to have irregu- 
larities. The 90,000 band was resolved by ana 
apochromatic of 4 mm. ‘97 N.A. quite easily, and b 

a dry apochromatic '/;, °96 N.A., with some difft 
culty. The author remarked in passing that the 
latest books on physical optics state that '/go,o99 inch 
is the theoretical limit for microscopicat vision, 
After giving particulars of the resolution of other 
bands, Mr. Nelson stated that ruled lines are more 
difficult to resolve than diatoms of equal fineness, 
He said the best screen for work of this kind igs 
made from a saturated solution of acetate of copper 
many times filtered, to which a very small quantity 
of methylen blue should be added. Sunlight witha 
heliostat was used, and the light made oblique in 
one azimuth. The theoretical resolving limit for 
oblique light may be roughly taken at 100,000 times 
the NA. of the objective.—Dr. Hebb said he saw 
this plate exhibited at the Royal Society’s conver- 
sazione, and though it was certainly resolved, he 
remarked that some of the lines appeared weaker 
than others.— Mr. E. E. Hill said this was due to the 
fact that the objective used had had an aperture of 
only 11 N.A.—There was an exhibition of flower 
seeds by Mr. Conrad Beck. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—May 24.—Prof. 
W. Gowland in the chair.— Mr. E. F. Martin exhibited 
a large and interesting collection of native objects 
received by him in Northern Nigeria. The exhibit 
comprised musical instruments, weapons, leather 
work, a chain-mail shirt, which had probably drifted 
down from North Africa, and a fine saddle covered 
with leopard's skin, presented to Mr. Martin by the 
late Emir of Karno. The specimens are now in the 
Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford.—The Rev. C. T, 
Collyer delivered a lecture on ‘Korea and its 
People,’ which he illustrated with numerous 
lantern-slides. Mr. Collyer, who has spent some 
twenty years in that country as a missionary, dealt 
with the manners, customs, and architecture of the 
Koreans, and showed many excellent photographs 
illustrating the peoples and buildings. Although 
they live midway between the Chinese and 
Japanese, the Koreans have in many ways developed 
on entirely different Jines, a fact which is par- 
ticularly well illustrated by their alphabet, which 
consists of but twenty-five letters, in marked con- 
trast to the elaborate system of ideography in use 
amongst the Japanese and Chinese. 





MEETINGS NEXT WBEK. 


Mon. Institute of Actuaries, 5.—Annual Meeting. 
_- Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 
— Society of Engineers, 7}.—‘ Notes on Railway Surveys and 
signin New Countries,’ Mr. P. G. Scott. 
a Aristotelian, 8.—Annual Meeting; ‘Primary and Secondary 
Qualities,’ Prof. G. F. Stout i 
Tvzs. Colonial Institute, 8—‘The Commercial Possibilities of the 
Soudan,’ Mr. W. W. A. Fitzgerald. 2 F 
— Zoological, 8}.—‘ Some New or Little-known Butterflies, mainly 
from High Elevations in the North-East Himalayas,’ Lieut.- 
Col. J. M. Fawcett ; ‘ Seasonal Phases in Butterflies,’ Dr. A. G. 
Butler; ‘Note on an Apparently Abnormal Position of the 
“Brephos” within the Kody of a Skink ((halcides 
lineatus),’ Mr. F. E. Beddard; ‘The Rare Rodent Dinomys 
branickii, Peters,’ Dr. E. A. Goeldi; ‘The Black Wild Cat of 
Transcaucasia,’ Mr. C. Satunin; ‘A Buffalo Skull from East 
Central Africa,’ Mr. R. Lydekker ; ‘Two New Labyrinthodont 
Skulls,’ Dr. A. Smith Woodward. ‘ 
Wen. be ge Service Institution, 3.—* The Future of the Submarine, 
rA 


- Geological, 8.—‘The Palwontological Sequence in the Car- 
boniferous Limestone of the Bristol Area,’ Mr. A. Vaughan; 
‘The Evidence for a Non-Sequence between the Keuper and 
Rhatic Series in North-West Gloucestershire and Worcester- 
shire,’ Mr. Linsdall Richardson ; ‘On a small Plesiosaurus 
Skeleton from the White Lias of Westbury-on-Severn, Mr. 


Wintour F Gwinnell. 
— British Numismatic, 84. 
Tuvurs. Royal, 4}. 
— Society i Antiquaries, 8}.—‘ Excavations on the Site of the 
Roman Town at Silchester in 1903,’ Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. 
Fas Astronomical, 5. 
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Science Gossiy. 


Tre Council of the Royal Scottish Geogra- 
hical Society has agreed to nominate Prof. 
James Geikie for the presidentship, vacant by 
the retirement of Sir John Murray in Novem- 
ber. The Livingstone Gold Medal is also 
to be conferred upon Commander Scott, of the 
Discovery, who it is hoped will open the next 
session of the Society in November. 

OBSERVATIONS made during 1900-3 by the 
Forests Department of the Swiss Canton of the 
Valais tend to show that the large majority of 
the glaciers there are receding. Very few are 
either stationary or increasing in volume. The 
Aletsch glacier has receded, during the four 
years in question, 68 metres: 30m. in 1900, 
12m. in 1901, 13m. in 1902, and 13m. in 1903, 
The Zinal glacier receded 20m. in 1900, 10m. in 
1901, 13m. in 1902, 20m. in 1903: 63m. in all. 
Its level has alsosunk 20m.: viz., 15m. in 1901, 
2m. in 1902, 3m. in 1903. The glacier that has 
suffered most of all is the Zigiornuovo (Arolla). 
It receded 63m. in 1900, 69m. in 1901, 11m. in 
1902, and 50m. in 1903: total, 193m. The 
Ferpécle glacier was stationary in 1902-3 ; the 
Otemma (Mont Collon) in 1903. The Zan- 
fleuron appears to have lost 17m. in 1901, but 
to have gained 23m. in 1902 and 3m. in 1903. 
The largest augmentation noted last year was 
that of the Boveyre glacier, viz., 8m. 60cm. 

Sir Witt1am Hvcerns has been elected a 
Foreign Associate of the United States National 
Academy of Sciences ; also an honorary member 
of the Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow. 

Brooks’s comet (a, 1904) has diminished very 
slowly in brightness, and its light even now is 
half as great as at the time of discovery on 
April 16th. It is now in the constellation Ursa 
Major, and at the end of next week will be 
little more than a degree to the north of the 
star (, nearer still to the small star called Alcor 
or g Ursze Majoris. 

Pror. Bavuscuincer states (Ast. Nach., 
No. 3949) that a considerable number of recent 
announcements of small planets, discovered by 
photography at Heidelberg, have been insuffi- 
ciently observed for determination of their 
orbits, and several others prove to be identical 
with previous discoveries. Orbits, however, 
have been computed, and permanent numbers 
affixed, up to one discovered on the 10th of 
January in the present year, which will be 
reckoned as No. 521 in the long list of these 
bodies. 





FINE ARTS 
BRITISH CERAMIC ART. 

A Brief History of Old English Porcelain 
and its Manufactories. By M. L. Solon. 
(Bemrose & Sons.) 

Catalogue of the Collection of English Pottery 
in the British Museum. By R. L. Hobson. 
(Printed by order of the Trustees, and 
sold at the British Museum.) 

William Adams: an Old English Potter. 
Edited by William Turner, F.S.S. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Tue simultaneous appearance of three good- 

sized volumes dealing with various branches 

of British pottery is evidence that a widely 
extended interest in the subject exists at 
the present time. It may at once be said 
that the books are no mere publishers’ 
ventures catering for a fashion of the 
day, an inference which might not be 
unreasonable, since the notices of sales by 
auction in the daily press not infrequently 
record the sale of vases or tea services of 

Chelsea and other English wares at sums 

running into three and even four figures. 








In each instance it is manifest that con- 
siderable care has been expended on the 
production of the works before us. The 
illustrations, in colour and black and white, 
are numerous, and judiciously selected; and 
the historical account of the potteries dis- 
plays an amount of independent and pains- 
taking research such as is not usually 
devoted to catchpenny publications compiled 
to satisfy the curiosity in a passing craze. 
That their pages will be attentively conned 
by collectors, scientific or otherwise, is 
likely enough ; but the majority of their 
readers will doubtless be students interested 
in the historic and artistic development of 
ceramic art in this country. We do not for 
& moment mean to imply that the know- 
ledge of this class is only what can be 
acquired from books. They, too, have their 
collections—those in the national museums— 
towards which they feel something of the 
legitimate pride of ownership, although their 
opportunities of consulting them must, in 
many cases, be only of rare occurrence. 
Hence for them the ‘ Catalogue of English 
Pottery in the British Museum’ will be of 
special service, and they will naturally be 
grateful to the Trustees of the Museum for 
placing it within their reach. 

The collectors of English ceramic art may 
be divided into two tribes, and as their 
interests rarely clash, rivalry between them 
is non-existent. To the one belong the 
collectors, whose chief object is to fill their 
cabinets with ambitious specimens of famous 
wares, those which command the highest 
price in the market. It would be unjust 
to assert they are altogether influenced by 
motives of ostentation. Accepting the sale- 
room verdict that these coveted pieces repre- 
sent the high-water mark of the various 
wares, they naturally believe that, in 
securing them, they are adding to the 
artistic lustre of their collections. But it 
happens that the showy and pretentious 
pieces may not represent a ware at its zenith, 
when judged from the point of view of 
intrinsic excellence. They may belong to 
the period when its reputation was assured, 
and when it was then trading on that reputa- 
tion. Further, it is to the production of 
such pieces that the forger most frequently 
directs his nefarious industry. At the same 
time, in regard to eighteenth-century wares, 
as well as others, there are examples which 
are important for their size as well as 
for the excellence of their design and 
ornamentation, and it must be admitted that 
these are most likely to be found in the 
collections to which we are referring. 

The other class of collections are less easy 
to describe—as they are also to form. The 
motives influencing their inception have 
been generally more complex than in the 
former instance. The long purse, though 
never to be despised, is not here the chief 
factor in their formation. Seldom are they 
remarkable for the number of their objects. 
Indeed, except where the intention has been 
to illustrate the full historic sequence of the 
art, the aim seems often to have been rather 
to limit than extend the representation. 
For the wares composing British eighteenth- 
century ceramic art, as also its con- 
temporaries in France and Saxony, do not 
lend themselves to decorative effect when 
congregated in masses. Even the choicest 
examples of Sévres are seen at their best 





when only two or three are displayed on a 
chimney-piece or sideboard. Where the 
English wares are necessarily numerous, as 
at the British Museum and in the Schreiber 
Collection at South Kensington, the impres- 
sion produced is the reverse of exhilarating. 
Pile up trivial objects never so high, they still 
do not make an imposing whole. The very 
profusion in the instances referred to only 
makes the absence of spirited design and 
rich and harmonious colour the more appa- 
rent. Yet the fault was not with the 
potters. They, like their kin of all times, 
were the children of their century. They 
lived in an age when nobility of design was 
generally forgotten in art. Characteristic 
forms betrayed poverty of invention, although 
often much refinement of execution. It was 
not, therefore, to be expected that the potters 
alone would rise superior to the ideas and 
taste of their generation. Their praise- 
worthy productions were usually small 
objects intended for use, and not solely for 
ornament. In these they gave evidence of 
the national characteristic—sound work- 
manship—and sometimes also of true artistic 
capacity. Manipulating materials which, 
perhaps more than any others employed 
in artistic production, offer facilities for 
the expression of the artistic faculty in its 
more subtle operations, the potter, when 
untrammelled, has free scope for the display 
of his individual talent. Such opportunity 
the workman employed in the English pot- 
teries in the earliest stages of their founda- 
tion unquestionably possessed. He laboured 
as an artist, not as a “‘ hand” in a factory ; 
consequently, if he were endowed with any 
genuine gift, it was manifest in his work. 
This would not always be immaculate in 
its ‘‘ potting,”’ but it might, perchance, dis- 
play qualities of paste, refinements of glaze, 
and certainly that stamp of individuality 
which is ever precious in a work of ceramic 
art, be it great or small, because it removes 
it from the category of mere manufactured 
goods. 

Without pretending to determine which 
are the more numerous in the English col- 
lections, those of faience or porcelain, or to 
discuss the relative importance of the two 
branches of the art of the native wares, 
we may assert that just now the attention 
of collectors is directed more particularly to 
the latter. It needs not, however, the 
element of opportuneness to recommend the 
‘ History of Old English Porcelain’ to the 
notice of the student. He will have long 
held the ‘ Art of the English Potter’ as his 
most trusted text-book. He knows also 
that Mr. Solon writes not only with the 
authority of the master of technique, but 
likewise with that of the accomplished 
artist, whose exquisite creations command 
the admiration of the connoisseurs of to-day 
as they will assuredly find full recognition 
in the collections of the future. In the 
present work the historic notices are brief, 
as they must be of necessity when the 
stories of the English porcelain fabrics are 
included in a single volume. But in the 
narratives none of the important points is 
omitted, nothing which will help to explain 
the distinctive character of the various 
wares and their relations to each other. 
The author passes in review the well-known 
histories of the art, examining the docu- 
mentary and other evidence on which they 
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are more or less founded, sometimes having 
to expose its utter worthlessness. He like- 
wise discusses the evidence of the pieces 
themselves, their style and technique, com- 
pelling them to render up those “ secrets” 
so jealously guarded by the trade. Under 
his searching glance they are truly as ‘‘clay 
in the hands of the potter.” We had 
marked for quotation several passages in 
the volume; space, however, permits the 
citation of one only. It is a passage which 
will give the reader who may not happen to 
be familiar with Mr. Solon’s previous works 
a clear idea of the standpoint from which 
he writes. Remarking on the ‘indescribable 
and pervading charm of a piece of white 
porcelain” of the finer sort, he continues :— 

‘** People may be at variance in the valuation 
of a painting miniatured upon a vase. The 
collector, scanning with rapturous attention the 
delicacy of a stippled work, will lavish upon it 
his enthusiastic praises ; the artist, whose ideal 
of beauty stands far above such a minute and 
shallow performance, will turn away from it 
with a complacent smile. But if it happens 
that an exquisite specimen of the finest porce- 
lain, undefiled by any questionable attempt at 
decoration, is submitted to their judgment, 
there can be but one opinion ; if the specimen 
is really of the highest order, artist and amateur 
will join in the expression of an unreserved 
admiration.” 

For the reason above stated, we are com- 
pelled to confine our notices of the two 
remaining works to the briefest space. 
Accepting the descriptions as correct, since 
they have been read over by the Keeper of 
the Department, Mr. C. H. Read, we must 
commend the ability with which Mr. Hob- 
son has catalogued the faience at the British 
Museum. As for the short introductions to 
the several sections, they are not put forth 
as superseding the standard histories of the 
wares, but to obviate the necessity of con- 
stant reference to them, a service which the 
student will duly appreciate. Whether his 
approval will extend to the ponderous nature 
of the volume materially is less certain, 
unless he should happen to have strong 
athletic proclivities, in which case he may 
consider that the time devoted to its study 
is equivalent to the same duration of 
vigorous dumbbell exercise. On this point 
he will probably agree with Mr. Solon, who 
states in the introduction to his latest volume 
that, although the extensive application of 
china clay to textiles and paper-making 
may ‘‘ render a chemist glorious and a manu- 
facturer wealthy,” the general public cer- 
tainly regrets ‘‘the plain and unsophisticated 
goods of the old times.” It may be remarked 
that Mr. Solon is careful not to aid and abet 
his paper-maker in his race for wealth—his 
pages are neither shiny nor weighted with 
china clay. 

The last volume on our list describes the 
work and illustrates the art of William 
Adams, the founder of the Greengates 
factory, the favourite pupil of Josiah Wedg- 
wood, and the maker of jasper ware 
second only to that of his famous master. 
The materials for the book appear to have 
been collected by Mr. Percy Adams, and 
are edited by Mr. W. Turner, the result 
being eminently creditable to both writers. 
The biographical details are interesting, 
not, of course, from their recording strong 
dramatic situations, but from enabling us to 
picture the career of a worthy eighteenth- 





century Staffordshire potter. Altogether 
the work will probably stand as the text- 
book for collectors of Adams ware. 








SIENESE ART AT THE BURLINGTON FINE-ARTS 
CLUB. 


THovucH the present exhibition of Sienese 
art at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club has not 
brought to light any very startling novelties, 
it contains a great deal that is of interest and 
a few masterpieces. To say, however, as the 
catalogue does, that “thereis no period of the 
school which is not adequately represented by 
some typical picture” is to exaggerate. No 
one could here gather what was the importance 
of the great group of fifteenth-century painters 
which comprises Neroccio di Landi, Matteo di 
Giovanni, and Benvenuto di Giovanni. Nor 
is there here any typical work of either of the 
Lorenzetti. It is true that a verysplendid picture 
lent by Count Stroganoff is attributed to 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti, but this does not even 
belong to the Sienese School. 

It was indeed hardly to be expected that a 
typical and representative collection of Sienese 
art could be formed in London, or, indeed, 
anywhere out of Siena itself, for the Sienese 
pictures were never exported to the same extent 
as those of Florence and Venice; but even in 
England there remain a good many Sienese 
paintings which have not, for one reason or 
another, been collected at the Burlington Club’s 
rooms. Of Matteo da Siena, in particular, one 
would have supposed it possible to get more 
and better specimens. Mr. Charles Butler’s 
‘Madonna,’ for instance, might have been 
accessible, and recently we have seen two 
excellent examples in dealers’ hands in London. 
Again, we wonder whether Mr. Yates Thompson, 
who has recently lent so generously to Paris, 
could not have been prevailed upon to lend his 
marvellous Dante miniatures by Giovanni di 
Paolo. Moreover, since foreign collections have 
been laid under contribution—the Antwerp 
Gallery sends its Simone Martinis—it would 
have been interesting to see M. G. Dreyfus’s 
Neroccio and M. Foulc’s remarkable tondo, 
perhaps by Domenico di Bartolo, an artist rarely 
seen out of Siena. To come to later times, 
Pacchiarotto is unrepresented, though Mr. 
Butler possesses specimens of his work, 

However, though the exhibition falls short of 
the large claims put forward in the catalogue, it 
affords an admirable opportunity for studying 
certain periods, It is especially strong in the 
origins of the school. Mr. Wagner's predella 
pieces by Ugolino da Siena, and the fine series 
of Duccios from Mrs. R. Benson’s collection, 
together with the beautiful picture by the same 
artist lent by the King, form a remarkable 
group. His Majesty’s picture is the earliest in 
date and the most scrupulous in execution, but 
Mrs. Benson’s pieces, which belong to the 
artist’s later and more mature period, show to 
the full his extraordinary power of dramatic 
composition and his exquisite invention as a 
colourist. No later artists used quite such 
resplendent and gem-like colours, combined 
with such unerring taste, as Duccio did, while 
even if we fail to find the highest qualities of 
dramatic expression in individual figures or 
particular gestures, he shows in the Temptation 
(No. 2) an amazing control of expression in the 
general design and mise-en-scéne. So, too, in 
the figures which crowd round Christ in the 
‘Raising of Lazarus,’ one gets a sense of the 
tremendous nature of the event, though of what 
kind it is he fails to give us, as Giotto did, any 
clear conception. Sir William Richmond’s 
Diptych (9) is interesting as affording a good 
idea of the kind of art out of which Duccio’s 
genius emerged, and to which he gave the final 
and crowning expression. It is intensely 
Byzantine, but we cannot see much evidence of 
Roman influence in it. 








No. 11 is Count Stroganoff’s picture, to 
which we have already alluded. The attribu- 
tion to Ambrogio Lorenzetti seems to us 
wide of the mark, and the arguments adduced 
for it are too vague and general—such, for 
instance, as the supposed ‘‘Sienese emo. 
tionalism”—to carry much weight. Nor is 
the colour scheme, on which stress is laid, 
favourable to this view. Just these peculiar 
notes of sharp pink and _ dark blue. 
green on a fond of boxwood yellow - brown 
characterize a very remarkable group of pic. 
tures which have been noticed by several writers 
of late years. The best-known work of this kind 
is the Sta. Cecilia altarpiece in the Uffizi, 
This is not, we think, by the same artist, 
but by another painter, who approaches 
the early Giotto mere closely, and by whom 
there is a very noteworthy panel of the 
Nativity in Sir Hubert Parry’s collection at 
Highnam (reproduced in the Burlington 
Magazine, July, 1903). Both this and Count 
Stroganoff’s picture are characterized by un- 
usual technical perfection, and in the expres- 
sion of the faces by a peculiar keenness in the 
rendering of the eyes. Here we are reminded 
of Cavallini, and indeed we suspect that this is 
by a Florentine who, like Giotto, was influenced 
by the Roman School. The imitation of the 
Lorenzetti fresco of the Hermits of the Thebaid 
at Pisa (16), which the Earl of Crawford lends, 
is attributed to a Pisan artist, but is, we think, 
Sienese work. It is in any case of much later 
date than the fresco, and approaches the smalh 
predella pieces of Neroccio and Giovanni di 
Paolo in execution and technique. 

Simone Martini, who was, if not the greatest, 
the most delectable of Sienese artists, is well 
represented—first, by the incomparable little 
panel of ‘Christ found in the Temple’ from 
Liverpool, and secondly, by the four miniature 
pieces which the Antwerp Gallery has generously 
contributed. We cannot here discuss the extra- 
ordinary artistic and imaginative qualities 
of these masterpieces, and must pass to 
Simone’s very inferior imitator, Lippo Memmi, 
whose admirable craftsmanship is seen at its 
best in Mrs. Benson’s Madonna (19). The 
St. Apollonia and St. Agatha (17) seems scarcely 
worthy of Memmi himself, but we believe his 
hand is to be seen in the touching and original 
design of Christ bearing the Cross (22), attri- 
buted, we know not why, to Berna da Siena. 
It is, we think, clearly by the same hand as 
No. 19, and if by Lippo Memmi is probably a 
version of some lost design by Simone Martini ; 
so imposing a conception could hardly have 
originated with an artist of Memmi’s calibre. 
No. 25, the Miracle of the Sacrament, by 
Sassetta, will be a novelty to many. Those who 
have made the weary pilgrimage to the Bowes 
Museum at Barnard Castle will remember what 
a delight it is to come upon this little gem in 
the midst of a vast and pretentious collection of 
inferior stuff. Mr. Langton Douglas is right 
in recognizing it as by Sassetta, but his remarks 
on it in the catalogue are to be deprecated. 
They contain insinuations against a distin- 
guished critic, through whose indefatigable 
researches this among many of the pictures 
here was first brought to the notice of 
students. The picture is indeed one of the 
most beautiful paintings in the exhibition, 
and shows how important a place Sassetta 
holds in the development of Sienese art. 
That Giovanni di Paolo was profoundly in- 
fluenced by him is easily to be seen from a 
comparison of Mr, Butler’s two panels (27 and 
28) with four scenes from the life of John the 
Baptist. Giovanni di Paolo is indeed excep- 
tionally well seen here—besides Mr. Butler’s 
panels, Mrs. Benson lends her marvellous 
Annunciation (30)—and takes a position which, 
we think, has never been properly recognized 
by critics. The ‘Annunciation’ shows him as 
a deliberate imitator of Fra Angelico; but he 





keeps his Sienese elegance and freedom of 
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movement, while in the details of flowers and 
animals he shows a fanciful and tender feeling 
for wild nature that was rare in Sienese art, 
and reminds one rather of Pisanello and Gentile 
da Fabriano. Sassetta’s direct pupil, Sano di 
Pictro, is well seen in the picture from Christ- 
church, an early and delicate work of rather an 
unusual kind. The King’s Madonna and Child 
(29) is more typical of Sano’s stock patterns, 
and is correspondingly more superficial in sen- 
timent. It is also spoilt by cleaning and 
varnishing. The painters of the Sienese 
School were peculiar among Italians in painting 
their pictures with the intention of leaving them 
unvarnished. 

We fully endorse Mr. Langton Douglas’s 
attribution to Vecchietta of the remarkable 
picture of St. Bernardino preaching lent by the 
Liverpool Gallery. Francesco di Giorgio is re- 
presented by two Nativities, which, though of 
different periods, are curiously alike in design. 
Mr. Douglas’s suggestion of the influence of 
Girolamo da Cremona in Mrs. Benson’s picture 
is ingenious, and, we think, probably correct. 
Matteo da Siena is but poorly represented, 
and one of the pictures attributed to him 
(No. 42, lent by Mr. Severn) is assuredly not 
his. It has all the marks of an early work by 
his imitator Fungai. Of the two pictures by 
Neroccio di Landi, that formerly in the 
Ruskin collection (41) is the better, and is 
the most important discovery which we owe to 
the present exhibition. Benvenuto di Giovanni, 
who was, we think, a purer artist than his 
better-known contemporary Matteo, is ade- 
quately seen only in one picture—Mr. Salting’s 
exquisite little ‘Madonna.’ Mr. Sidney’s is a 
late and feeble work much ruined in its effect 
by varnish. 

Portraits of undoubted Sienese origin are 
comparatively rare, and of the two which 
figure in this exhibition we should be inclined 
to rejectone. We fail to see anything of 
Matteo da Siena’s characteristic modelling or 
of Sienese technique in Dr. Mond’s profile 
head (44). The other (52) is the celebrated 
portrait that in the early years of the nineteenth 
century passed for Simone Martini’s portrait of 
Laura. Its extraordinary condition, without a 
flaw, and almost without a crack, has caused 
suspicion to be thrown onits genuineness, but 
without any justification. A close inspection 
will reveal a patina which, we may confidently 
say, no forger could imitate. Besides, only 
a modern forger would be likely to get 
so near the technique of the early Sienese 
painters, and this picture is over a hundred 
years old. 

Among the later artists of Siena Beccafumi 
alone shows striking and independent genius, 
and he is here seen at his very best in Mrs. 
Benson’s two panels. They show how he 
borrowed from the Umbrians their clear atmo- 
sphere and wide spacious landscape, and how he 
learned from Florence, probably from Piero 
di Cosimo, what new and striking dramatic 
effects could be obtained by chiaroscuro. 

Of the examples of the minor arts we cannot 
here speak in detail. The majolica is particu- 
larly good, as, indeed, one might expect ; for 
Mr. Langton Douglas’s original researches into 
the question of the Sienese fabbriche are well 
known. Of Sienese fourteenth-century enamel 
there are some beautiful specimens. Especially 
noteworthy is the Morse (3 and 4, Case B), with 
an Annunciation and the legend of S. Galgano. 
The likeness in the latter to the paintings of 
Bartolo di Maestro Fredi is noteworthy. 
Mr. J. E. Taylor's enamel diptych (5, Case A) 
ought not to have been included, as it is clearly 
by a Lombard master. 

__ One object in Case A, Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s 
illuminated frontispiece of the Book of the 
Biccherna for 1460, will, we hope, be withdrawn 
from the exhibition. It is one of the less 
successful efforts of the modern Sienese school 


of forgers, 





Finally, we may express a wish that the 
catalogue of this interesting and remarkable 
exhibition will be greatly revised before it takes 
its definitive form. It would be a matter for 
regret if a learned and independent body like 
the Burlington Fine-Arts Club lent its sanction 
to the veiled personal attacks and the too-little- 
veiled self-advertisement which at present dis- 
figure its pages. 








SOME RECENT ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERIES IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


Wirutn the last few weeks there has been 
& curious abundance of antiquarian discoveries 
in Switzerland. The Director of the Museum 
at Avenches (Aventicum), who has been exca- 
vating ina particular spot since the early spring, 
has been rewarded by the unearthing of more 
than 150 objects belonging to the Roman period. 
Among these are pieces of pottery, brickwork, 
and mosaic ; several articles, both useful and 
ornamental, in bronze; and a small table-top 
in coloured marble. The last was unfortu- 
nately broken, but the pieces were there, and, 
now that these have been carefully fitted 
together and secured with cement within a 
frame, it is recognizable as a table for playing 
some game, probably the ludus duodecim scrip- 
torum. <A marble calculus, evidently one of the 
‘* nieces’ of the game, has also been found. 

Some investigations made on the north side 
of the chcir of Lausanne Cathedral have just 
brought to light an enormous sarcophagus. It 
is attributed to the Merovingian epoch, but was 
apparently utilized afresh at some later date. 
It contains two skeletons. The sepulchre has 
been transferred on rollers to the interior of the 
cathedral, where it may now be seen. Several 
other tombs have been discovered, as well as 
the foundations of a structure the age and pur- 
port of which can only be conjectured, for it is 
evidently far older than the thirteenth-century 
cathedral itself. 

An old parish church in one of the Jura vil- 
lages above Neuchatel is being restored. While 
constructing close by a new ditch for the better 
drainage of the soil, the workmen came upon 
skeletons at the depth of some 8ft. That the 
spot was not a burial- place is inferred partly 
from the fact that a very ancient cemetery is 
known to lie on the other side of the church, and 
partly from the disorder in which the skeletons 
lie heaped together. Moreover, among the 
bones are some that are clearly equine, and 
adjoining these were a human skull, a heavy 
sword, and a pair of spurs in excellent preserva- 
tion. The sword is of the Burgundian type, and 
the spurs resemble others left in this part of 
Switzerland by the soldiers of Charles the Bold. 
The horse’s jawbone implies an animal of large 
size. The excavations have aroused great local 
interest, but to continue them it would, unfor- 
tunately, be necessary to dig beneath the 
clergyman’s house. 

Lastly, a peasant youth belonging to Rhiiziins, 
in the Domleschg (part of the Hinterrheinthal), 
who was sent to some neighbouring pastures to 
destroy molehills there, found at the base of 
one of them an old cooking - pot, containing 
some 1,500 coins. They are silver and bronze 
of the fifteenth century, and bear the efligy of 
the Dukes of Milan. E. D. 








SALES. 


MEssrRS. CHRISTIE sold on the 28th ult. the 
following works. Drawings: Sir J. Gilbert, Don 
Quixote, 577. W. Hunt, Fortune-tellers, 99/. 
Pictures: Verboeckhoven, Ewes, Lambs, and 
Ducks, 315/.; Ewes, Lamb, Goat, and Poultry, 1997. 
J. Webb, Mont St. Michel, 1102. J. Phillip, “The 
Gaugers are coming.!” 147/. J. Stark. Scene on the 
Greta, 105. H. H. La Thangue, Gleaners, 136/. 
T. Faed, Peace in a Cottage, 1897. H. Henner, A 
Girl Reading, 1577. EF. Roybet, A Cavalier, in red 
cloak, 2101. T.S. Cooper, Cattle and Sheep on the 
Cliffs, near old cannon, 152/. B. W. Leader, Sun- 
shine after Rain on the Llugwy, 102/.; Near Capel 





Curig, 1367. G. B. O’Neill, The Visit to the 
Armourer, 102/. A. Segoni, Napoleon decorating 
the Guards after Marengo, 1201. 

The engravings of the late Major Myers were sold 
on the 30th and 31st ult. Those on the former date 
included : After Cosway : Michal y Izabella Oginscy, 
by L. Schiavonetti, in colours, 30/.; George, Earl o: 
Sunderland, and his Brother Lord Charles Spencer, 
by W. W. Barney, 607. French School: Palais 
Royal Garden Walk, in the manner of Debucourt, 
731. After Hoppner : Louisa, Marchioness of Sligo, 
by 8 W. Reynolds, 797. After A. Hickel: Marie 
Antoinette, by 8. Malgo, 391. After Morland: 
Morning, or Thoughts on the Amusement of the 
Evening, 30/.; A Tea-Garden, by F. D. Soiron, 427. 
ae Reynolds: Warren Hastings, by T. Watson, 
vl, 


On the 31st were sold: By J. R. Smith : George, 
Prince of Wales, standing beside his Horse, 310.3 
Promenade at Carlisle House, 30/. 

The remaining engravings sold on the same day 
were from various properties. After Hoppner: 
i Heathcote, by J. Ward, 105/.; Mrs. Bouverie, 
by J. R. Smith, 54/.; Duchess of Bedford, by S. W. 
Reynolds, 427. After Wheatley: Turnips and 
Carrots (Cries of London), by T. Gaugain, 50/. After 
— : Mrs, Fitzherbert, by J. Condé, 327. After 
Reynolds: Mrs. Montagu, by J. R. Smith, 44/.; Migs 
Isabella Gordon (Angels’ Heads), by P. Simon, 520, 
After Lawrence: Lady Acland and Children, by §, 
Cousins, 50/7.; Master Lambton, by the same, 31/.; 
Lady Peel, by the same, 60/.; Countess Grosvenor, 
by the same, 427. After Romney, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, by J, Jones, 1157. 








Sine-Art Gossip. 


Last Thursday was the press view at Messrs, 
H. Graves & Co.’s Galleries of oil paintings of 
Egypt and Southern Italy by Mr. Augustine 
FitzGerald, and oil paintings and sketches of 
horses, dogs, cats, &c., by Miss Lilian Cheviot. 
Messrs, Graves have also on view a first exhi- 
bition of the new Lancastrian pottery. 


YESTERDAY the press were invited to view an 
exhibition of pictures by French, English, and 
Dutch Artists, at the Dutch Gallery, 14, Brook 
Street, Hanover Square, W. 

To-pay Mr. Baillie opens at his gallery a 
show of pictures and sketches by Mr. Charles 
Agard and coloured drawings by Mr. Charles 
Pears; and Mr. Dunthorne, at the Rembrandt 
Gallery, has an exhibition of lithographs by 
Whistler. 

Messrs. CassELL invite us to view next 
Monday their Black-and-White Exhibition. 

THE famous Peacock Room, which Whistler 
designed for the late F. R. Leyland, in Prince’s 
Gate, was recently placed in the hands of 
Messrs. Ernest Brown & Phillips, of the 
Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, for dis- 
posal, and has been purchased by Messrs. 
Obach & Co., who will in a few days exhibit 
its appearance in their rooms in New Bond 
Street. The decoration has been separated 
from the‘actual structure of the room, removed, 
and re-erected by skilful workmen. The public 
will now have an opportunity of seeing it set 
up exactly as Whistler designed it. 

Tue well-known painter of military subjects 
M. Lucien Pierre Sergent died in Paris last 
week, after a long illness, at the age of fifty-five 
years. M. Sergent was born at Massy (Seine- 
et-Oise), studied under Pils, Vauchelet, and 
J. P. Laurens, and had been for many years an 
exhibitor at the Salon. He obtained third and 
second class medals in 1889 and 1890 respec- 
tively ; in 1900 he was awarded a bronze medal, 
when he exhibited two pictures — ‘ Piéce 
démontée, Artillerie 4 Pied de la Garde,’ and 
‘Les Savants de l’Expédition d’Egypte en 1798.’ 
In this year’s Salon he is represented by two 
works, one illustrating a scene at the battle of 
Waterloo, and the other an incident which 
occurred afew days before Wagram—Capt. Curély 
surprising and capturing three of the enemy’s 
officers. ; 

Two collections formed by English amateurs 
will be sold at the Hétel Drouot, Paris, on 
Thursday and Friday next, when the Chinese 
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and Japanese objects of art of Sir J. C. Robin- 
son and of the late Dr. Ernest Hart will be 
dispersed. The Hart collection of Oriental ware 
and of other articles from the Far East seems 
inexhaustible, for sales of portions have been 
going on for the last few years in London. 


Tue vacant Keepership of the Greek and 
Roman Antiquities of the British Museum has 
been filled up by the promotion of Mr. Cecil 
H. Smith, in succession to the late Dr. A.S. 
Murray. 


Tue Annual Congress of the British Archzeo- 
logical Association will take place this year 
at Bath, from August 8th to 13th inclusive. 
Among the places of antiquarian interest likely 
to be visited are Wells Cathedral, the Palace 
and Vicar’s Close, Glastonbury, Laycock Abbey, 
Malmesbury Abbey, Longleat, Hinton Charter- 
house, Bradford-on-Avon, and Avebury. A 
considerable portion of the time will be devoted 
to investigating the antiquities of Bath. 








MUSIC 


—e— 


THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN.—‘ La Bohéme’; ‘ Faust.’ 

Drury Lanre.—‘ Mignon’; ‘ Lohengrin’; ‘ Tannbauser.’ 

QuEEN’s HaLi.—M. Léon Delafosse’s Pianoforte Recital ; 
Herr Otto Voss’s Pianoforte Recital. 

Sr. JaMes’s HaLi.— Miss May Harrison’s Orchestral 
Concert. 


On Saturday a remarkably fine perform- 
ance of ‘La Bohéme’ was given at Covent 
Garden. Madame Melba not only sang 
with her accustomed skill, but also showed 
some fine touches in her acting. As a rule, 
she makes principal appeal as a vocalist, 
but she impersonated Mimi with all due 
simplicity and pathos. Signor Caruso ap- 
peared here for the first time as Rodolfo, 
and his success was brilliant. Miss E. 
Parkina was not satisfactory; she never 
made her audience feel that she was 
a real lifelike Musetta. Her imper- 
sonation was artificial, and at times 
stagey. MM. Scotti, Journet, Gilibert, and 
Dufriche were excellent. Signor Mancinelli 
conducted. ‘La Tosca’ was to have been 
= on Wednesday evening; but 

riulein Ternina was suffering from a 
cold, and ‘Faust,’ as it has often done, 
filled the gap. M. Dalmores appeared in 
the title réle. He was best in the con- 
certed music; but his voice is unequal, and 
not particularly sympathetic. Neither does 
he shine as an actor. M. Plancon made 
his rentrée this season in the familiar réle 
of Mephistopheles. Miss Suzanne Adams, 
as Marguerite, sang well, and Miss E. 
Parkina, as Siebel, was not unpleasing. 
Sigaor Mancinelli conducted both operas. 

Ambroise Thomas’s light, but charm- 
ing opera ‘Mignon’ was performed 
yesterday week at Drury Lane, and 
attracted a good house. Of the prin- 
cipals, Mesdames Fanny Moody and Ada 
Davies and Mr. F. Maclennan were the 
most successful.—A good performance of 
‘Lohengrin’ was given on Saturday after- 
noon, in which Mr. O’Mara distinguished 
himself; and one of ‘Tannhiuser’ on 
Tuesday evening, in which Madame Ella 
Russell appeared as Elsa, and easily won 
the favour of her audience. The dramatic 
impersonation of Venus by Miss E. Crichton 
deserves note, although her voice is not 
altogether suited to the part. Mr. Manners 
will find Wagner operas draw the largest 
houses. He ought to announce ‘The 


Flying Dutchman’ as soon as possible. 





There have been some noteworthy piano- 
forte recitals during the past week. M. 
Léon Delafosse gave one at the Queen’s 
Hall on the 27th ult., and in a Fantasie 
of his own composition displayed mastery 
of the key-board. As regards the music, it 
may not be of marked originality, but it is 
brilliant and effectively scored. In the 
poetical introduction to Chopin’s Polonaise, 
Op. 22, the pianist showed how tasteful and 
refined he could be. In the Polonaise itself 
he accentuated the virtuose, the weaker side 
of the music; the playing, though clever, 
was forced. Again in Rachmaninoff’s fine 
Prelude in c sharp minor the rendering 
was too sensational, and yet, in its way, 
powerful. In a similar manner Weber’s 
seldom heard ‘Concertstiick’ was made too 
much of a parade piece. The rendering of 
Schumann’s ‘Nachtstiick,’ Op. 23, No. 4, 
proved delightful, while a Liszt Rhapsodie 
was dashed off in appropriately brilliant 
style. M. Delafosse has temperament, he 
understands what he plays, and his technique 
is sound, but there is an occasional flashiness 
of style which prevents one from duly 
appreciating his great gifts as a pianist. 

On the following afternoon Herr Otto 
Voss, at the Queen’s Hall, proved himself 
an able and interesting exponent of high- 
class music. First in his programme came 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue in 
D minor, of which an able and expressive 
interpretation was given. The pianist 
followed the Biilow version, which, in spite 
of much that shows insight into the spirit 
of the music, contains superfluous changes 
and additions. In Beethoven’s ‘ Wald- 
stein’ Sonata there was a welcome display 
of individuality. There were slight affecta- 
tions and exaggerations, yet on the whole 
the reading of the music showed clear 
thought and marked feeling. Schumann’s 
‘Carneval’ affords a performer excellent 
opportunities for showing whether he is a 
tone-poet or merely a pianist. Herr Voss 
certainly endeavours to make his audience 
feel the charm and individuality of the 
music. Many of the numbers were delight- 
fully rendered ; in others, however, the tone 
was forced, and the technique not always 
of the cleanest. The artist has high aims, 
and when he has passed through the period 
of storm and stress will give still greater 
satisfaction. 

Miss May Harrison, eldest daughter of 
Col. J. H. C. Harrison, late Royal Engineers, 
born at Roorkee, N.W.P. India, in 1890, 
gave an orchestral concert at St. James’s 
Hall on Tuesday evening. She studied 
under various masters until 1901, when 
she entered the Royal College of Music, 
where she was placed under Sefior Arbos, 
and, after his departure for America, under 
M. Rivarde. She played Bach’s Concerto 
in E with simplicity and feeling, and the 
Mendelssohn Concerto with marked skill, 
although neither tone nor technique was 
always satisfactory. All allowance, how- 
ever, must be made for nervousness, excite- 
ment, and youth. In the Bach Chaconne 
she displayed intelligence, ability, and 
courage. Miss Harrison is a highly gifted 
child, and after steadily pursuing her studies 
for a few years will undoubtedly make a 
name for herself. The orchestra was under 
the direction of Mr. Wood. 








—_——= 


Biusical Gossip, 


THe Crystal Palace Jubilee is to be cele. 
brated with all due pomp and circumstance on 
the 11th of the present month. The grand 
concert will be held in the central transept; 
choir and orchestra will number over 3,000 
performers; the vocalists will be Madame 
Albani, Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Muriel 
Foster, and Messrs. Ben Davies and Santley ; 
Mr. Walter W. Hedgcock will be the organist ; 
while the announcement that Sir August Manng 
will occupy his old position as director of the 
choir and orchestra will give general satisfac- 
tion. There are many memorable functions 
connected with the Crystal Palace since its 
opening in 1854, but we shall not, perhaps, err 
in naming the Saturday Concerts as among the 
most important. For years those concerts, in 
which standard works and interesting novelties 
were heard, proved the chief events of the 
musical season. The programme for June 11th 
is not yet announced. 


MapvamMe Mesa, Lady Maud Warrender, 
Signor Caruso, M. Plancon, Herr Kreisler, 
and M. Hollman will take part in the Lifeboat 
Concert next Wednesday at Queen’s Hall ; and 
Dr. Saint-Saéns is coming specially from Paris. 
His opera ‘Héléne,’ produced at Monte Carlo 
last February, will also be given, probably 
next week, at Covent Garden. 


Pror. Prout is contributing a series of inter- 
esting articles on ‘Forgotten Operas’ to the 
Monthly Musical Record. The first, on Boiel- 
dieu’s ‘ Jean de Paris,’ commenced in May, and 
concluded this month. His next subject will 
be Spohr’s ‘ Jessonda.’ 


THERE is a biographical sketch of the Lord 
Chief Justice in the number of the Musical 
Times for the current month. Lord Alverstone 
is an ardent lover of music, and some interesting 
remarks of his on choral music are quoted. 


Tue second festival of the new Bach-Gesell- 
schaft will be held at Leipsic, October Ist to 3rd, 
under the direction of Herr Hermann Kretzsch- 
mar, and will include an evening of chamber 
music, two concerts, one of orchestral, the other 
of sacred music, and a Sunday evening service 
in St. Thomas’s Church as in Bach’s time. The 
various programmes will contain not only works 
by Bach, but also others by illustrious prede- 
cessorsand contemporaries of the great composer: 
A. Krieger, F. Tunder, H. Albert, F. Biber, 
R. Keiser, A. Hasse, Pachelbel, Buxtehude, 
Kuhnau, &c. 


THREE complete autographs, formerly in 
private hands, have recently been acquired by 
the “ Beethoven-Haus” Society at Bonn—the 
Pianoforte Sonata in p, Op. 28, known as 
‘Sonate Pastorale,’ the song cycle “‘An die 
entfernte Geliebte,” Op. 98, and the third of the 
Rasumowsky Quartets, Op. 59. At the end 
of the sonata is the humorous piece d’occasion, 
of which both music and words are given in 
Grove’s ‘Dictionary’ under ‘ Schuppanzigh,’ 
the violinist who grew so fat that Beethoven 
nicknamed him ‘‘ Mylord Falstaff.” 


CarissiM1's oratorio ‘ Jefte’ was recently 
given at Prague under the direction of Herr 
Spilka, and it is said to have been the first 
known performance of the work, Henry Leslie 
performed and published another oratorio, 
‘Giona,’ and several, including ‘Jefte,’ were 
published by the late Dr. Chrysander. From 
the chorus ‘‘Plorate, filiz Israel,” in ‘ Jefte,’ 
Handel borrowed for his ‘Samson’ chorus 
‘*Hear, Jacob’s God,” and this was not the 
only Italian master whom he laid under 
contribution. 


THe performances of Mozart operas at 
Munich from August Ist to 11th include 
‘ Figaro,’ under the direction of Mottl, ‘Zauber- 
fléte’ and ‘ Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,’ under 
Hugo Reichenberger, ‘Don Juan,’ under Franz 
Fischer, and ‘Cosi fan Tutte,’ under Hugo 
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Rohr. Each work will be performed twice. 
Felix Weingartner and Franz Fischer will 
conduct ‘Tristan’ on August 12th and 24th; 
Felix Mottl ‘Der Fliegende Hollinder’ on 
August 14th, 26th, 29th, and September 6th ; 
Arthur Nikisch ‘Die Meistersinger,’ August 15th 
and 27th; while the first and third cycles of 
the ‘Ring,’ August 18th to 2ist, and Sep- 
tember 8th to 11th, will be under Mottl, the 
second, August 3lst to September 3rd, under 
Fischer. 

Tar death is announced of Richard Hol, 
composer, conductor, critic, and teacher. He 
was born at Amsterdam in 1825, and led an 
exceedingly active life. His compositions include 
an opera, ‘Floris V.,’ produced at Amsterdam, 
an oratorio, masses, and many songs. He con- 
tributed articles to the Cecilia, and in 1859-60 
published a monograph on J. P. Sweelinck. 

Le Ménestrel of May 29th publishes a 
translation of a letter addressed by Wagner to 
the late distinguished painter Lenbach, pub- 
lished for the first time in the Berliner Tagblatt. 
It is dated Bayreuth, January 13th, 1875. 
“Poets,” says Wagner, 

“are simply called poets ; musicians...... are makers 
of music; but only painters are always called artists. 
This has often annoyed me ; but, all said and done, 
I must admit that it is probably correct.” 

Of the portrait of Schopenhauer he declares 
that the conception of the philosopher is fully 
realized in it, 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


. Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
. Madame Gomez's Concert, 3, 8t. James's Hall. 
— Miss Szalit’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
English Opera, Drury Lane. 
. Swedish Students’ Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
Miss Adéle Baldwin’s Concert, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Master Franz Vecsey’s Violin Recital, 3.30, 8t. James's Hall. 
Choral and Orchestral Concert, 8 80, 8t James's Hall. 
Mile. Camilla Landi’s Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
English Opera, Drury Lane. 
M. Tibaldi’s Concert, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 
Mr. Josef Holbrooke’s Chamber Concert, 3, Salle Erard. 
Great Lifeboat Concert, 8.30, Queen's Hall. 
Koyal Opera, Covent Garden. 
English Opera, Drury e. 
. ae Vianna da Motta’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein 
a 
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London Symphony Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall 
Miss Sybil Keymer’s Orchestral Concert, 8.30, St. James’s Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
English Opera. Drury Lane. 
M. Johannes Wolff's Concert, 3, Zolian Hall. 
Miss G. Peppercorn’s Pianoforte Kecital, 8 30, Bechstein Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
English Opera, Drury Lane. 
English Opera, 2.30 and 7.45, Drury Lane. 
Palace 


Patti Concert, 3, Albert Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
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DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


Lyric.—Afternoon Representations of the New Century 
— : ‘Hippolytus’ of Euripides. Translated by Gilbert 

urray. 

HaYMARKET. — ‘Lady Flirt,’ a Play in Three Acts. 
= aa from ‘ Madame Flirt,’ by Paul Gavault and Georges 

err. 

Savoy.—t Who’s Who ?’ a Farce in Three Acts. From the 
French of Tristan Bernard. Adapted by Sidney Dark. 


IyrEREsT in the theatres has during the 
past week been virtually monopolized by 
the presentation of ‘Hippolytus,’ which 
was given at the Lyric. Under the 
direction of the New Century Theatre, 
a body the constitution and aims of 
which we can only infer from its opera- 
tions, four representations have taken place 
of this powerful work of Euripides in the 
eminently poetical rendering of Dr. Gilbert 
Murray. To judge from the attendance, 
these have inspired in the public mind a 
very moderate interest. For the student, 
however, and the lover of the drama they 
have special attractions, and it is diffi- 
cult to exaggerate their value and import- 
ance. Their aim is not wholly or mainly 
educational, and no attempt is visible to 
reproduce the exact conditions of the 
Athenian stage. Not only is there no em- 
ployment of artificial aids to voice or stature, 
not to be expected, perhaps, in an indoor 





representation, but the altar of Dionysus, 
indispensable in a Greek performance, is not 
exhibited. Sobriety, rather than any other 

ift, is shown in the costumes; the rival 
eities Aphrodite and Artemis are scarcely to 
be told from their worshippers or contemners, 
and distinguish themselves from mortals 
chiefly by their impassivity. The arrange- 
ment of the chorus is acceptable, and the 
rhythmic chant with occasional outbursts 
of melody, conforming as it does in some 
respects to the traditions of Hebrew worship, 
is pleasing and defensible. We should have 
been thankful for a little more colour, and 
feel that the dress of the dying Hippolytus 
should show more traces of his struggle and 
overthrow. These are, however, matters of 
small importance. When we come to the 
literary and dramatic aspects of the per- 
formance there is room for little except 
praise. Dr. Murray’s adaptation of the 
‘Hippolytus’ is admirable, for it conveys 
the poetry and the passion of what is a 
great play. It is impossible to open out the 
general question of the merits of a dra- 
matist who 2,400 years ago was rebuked 
as what would now be called a decadent. 
How fully the ‘ Hippolytus’ satisfied 
the Aristotelian conditions of tragedy was 
sensible to a public which was harrowed 
and thrilled. No difficulty whatever was 
experienced in accepting the idea of human 
subjection to destiny; and the impotence 
of men in the grip of the immortals lent 
added solemnity and impressiveness to the 
action. In the case of the angry deities 
we ask with Virgil, 


Tantene animis ccelestibus ire ? 


and admire the scarcely veiled menace im- 
lied in the words of Artemis which Dr. 
urray translates :— 

My hand shall win its vengeance, through and 

through 

Piercing with flawless shaft what heart soe’er 

Of all men living is most dear to her. 

The characters generally were well played, 
the delivery by Mr. Granville Barker, as the 
Henchman, of the description of the appear- 
ance of the sea monster sent by Poseidon 
and of the mutiny of the horses of Hippo- 
lytus being a fine piece of declamation. 

The thought arises whether, when we get 
the trained actors whom we are promised as 
the growth of educational systems now being 
adopted, a revival of classic plays like the 
‘Hippolytus,’ not galliciaed, but given in 
their original magnificence, may not be 
expedient. Managers produce play after 
play which strives, fails, is withdrawn and 
forgotten. Presented with no remarkable 
accessories and no noteworthy cast, this Greek 
play impassions and enthrals. Irreverent 
and incapable versions of classic master- 
pieces were common and unsuccessful enough 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
May we not say, altering and perhaps 
parodying a remarkable utterance, ‘‘So- 
called Greek tragedy has been tried, and 
failed ; let us try the Greek tragedians ”’ ? 

‘Lady Flirt’ is the poor title of a 
poorer adaptation of a French play which 
a couple of years ago had a measure of 
success at the Athénée. The satire of the 
original, dealing with the methods in which 
political advancement is secured through 
feminine influence, might constitute another 
chapter in the history of ‘‘ horns of honour.” 
This, which would have been neither too 





palatable nor too comprehensible in English, 
has been cut out, and the residuum consti- 
tutes a rather banal comedy of intrigue. 
A good deal of fresh matter, supposed to 
exercise a fortifying influence, has been 
introduced, but the work thus constituted is 
not felicitous. Miss Ellis Jeffreys, Mr. Cyril 
Maude, Mr. Maurice, and Mr. Fred Kerr 
did what they could with the more important 
characters, but the whole is scarcely worthy 
of Haymarket tradition. 

In fitting to the English stage ‘ L’ Affaire 
Mathieu’ of M. Tristan Bernard, Mr. Sidney 
Dark has retained most of the suggestion, if 
the use of such a euphemism can be justified, 
of his original, and allowed nothing to 
escape except the wit, the possession of 
which by the French piece we take on trust. 
What is amusing in a piece the reception 
of which was not wholly friendly was the 
pantomime, one or two competent actors 
failing to assign much individuality to the 
réles they undertook. 





ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN. 

Mrs. Stopes, in her interesting paper on 
‘Hamlet and Macbeth’ in the Atheneum of 
May 21st, touches incidentally on the curious 
point involved in Shakspeare’s use of the names 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. After referring 
to Dr. Leo’s discovery that two officials so 
named were actually at the Danish Court when 
‘Hamlet’ was written and published, she justly 
remarks that it was ‘‘ strange to use real names 
of contemporaries thus.” Some years ago Prof. 
S. Arthur Strong solved the difficulty, but he 
did not publish his solution, and I take the 
opportunity to record it now as a slight tribute 
to the memory of that gifted scholar. 

Mr. Strong showed me in Chatsworth library 
a copy of Tycho Brahe’s ‘ Astronomiz instaurate 
Mechanica,’ the second edition, ‘‘ Noriberge, 
apud Levinvm Hvlsivm,” 1602, with a portrait 
of Brahe for frontispiece. The figure is half- 
length, and looks through an arched opening 
round which are suspended the escutcheons of 
sixteen Danish noblemen; their names are 
inscribed beneath the shields. On Brahe’s 
right, immediately above the impost of the 
arch, hangs the shield of ‘‘ Ros—ENKPANS”; on 
the column beneath, and lowest in the series, 
is the shield of ‘‘GvipEesTeRE” (printed with 
a contraction-mark over the & of the second 
syllable). The renown of the writer, which 
ensured a foreign circulation for the work, 
the combination of names in a_ setting 
likely to catch the eye even of a casual 
reader, and the date of publication, one year 
before the appearance of the First Quarto of 
‘Hamlet,’ made Mr. Strong’s conjecture that 
Shakspeare had seen this book not only attrac- 
tive, but convincing. 

There were, however, two possible points of 
difficulty. In the first place, the engraver did 
not give Guildenstern’s name correctly ; he left 
out above the final = the contraction-mark of 
the omitted N. Secondly, there was a possibility 
that the book was published too late in the year 
1602 to be available for the ‘Hamlet ’ Quarto, 
which, though not issued till 1603, was entered 
in the Stationers’ Register on July 22nd, 
1602 ; no theory would be absolutely safe which 
failed to cover this earlier date. But an 
examination of the British Museum copy of the 
‘Mechanica’ suggested that the engraving, 
which is in a very worn condition, was reprinted 
from an old plate, and it proves to be a reissue 
of the portrait used by the same publisher for a 
collection of Brahe’s letters which he issued in 
the previous year. This more than meets any 
difficulty as to date. 

The title is :—‘Tychonis Brahe Dani Episto- 
larvm Astronomicarvm libri Quorum Primvs hic 
Illvatriss: et Lavdatiss: Principis Gvlielmi 
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Hassiae Landtgravii ac ipsius Mathematici 
Literas, vndq’ Responsa ad singulas complec- 
titur. Noriberge Apud Levinum MHulsium. 
Cum Cesaris et Regvm Qvorvndam privilegiis. 
Anno M DCI.’ The portrait is on the verso 
of the title-page, and is clearly printed in the 
Museum copy. The error of omitting the n 
from the name of Guildenstern was made in 
this edition,* but to any reader of the book 
correction was easy, for Guildenstern is men- 
tioned three times in the letters, and his name 
is correctly spelt. He was concerned in pro- 
curing some elks(“Elendsthier,” ‘*Alce cicurata,” 
in the German and Latin texts) for the Land- 
grave of Hesse. Brahe writes to the Landgrave 
on September 26th, 1591, that he cannot 
procure any in Denmark, but ‘‘hab ich 
hinauff in Norwegen an Koniglicher Maiestat 
allda Stadthalter | den Edlen vnd Wolgebornen 
Axel Guldenstern | welcher mein gar nahe 
Verwandter vnd sehr guter Freund ist | fleissig 
geschrieben vnd angelangt | dass er mir auffs 
wenigst ein par derselbigen Thier | die da 
jung weren | mit erster gelegenheit herabshicken 
wolte | dan dero in seinem Lehen vnd Gebiete 
etliche verhanden seyndt” (p. 214). The 
animals were sent, but when they died the 
Landgrave wrote for more in 1592. Brahe 
replied on September 20th that he had just 
received letters ‘* Consanguinei mei Nobilissimi 
viri AxILLI GvLDENSTERN Regij in Noruegia 
Vicarij,” complaining of difficulties in executing 
the commission : Guildenstern had got the elks, 
but could not find a trustworthy captain to ship 
them over. Finally two were sent, procured, 
says Brahe in a last reference (p. 306), by 
‘*meinem Blutsverwanter AXEL GVLDENSTERN.” 

Rosencrantz is mentioned once in the letters, 
and the notice is interesting to us as associating 
him with that erratic English scholar John 
Dee, the astrologer. Christopher Rothmann, 
Court Astronomer to the Landgrave, writes to 
Brahe on August 22nd, 1589 :—*‘ Literas illas, 
quas ad Gellium Sasceridem scripseras, nuper 
tradidi Preeceptori Nobiliss. Rosencrantzu, qui 
me et ex te et ex Nobiliss. D. Ioanne Dez, 
amico meo singulari, perquam humaniter salu- 
tabat ” (p. 153). 

Holger Rosencrantz was born on December 
14th, 1574, and died on October 28th, 1642; he 
was connected by marriage with Brahe, and he 
prefixed a copy of laudatory Latin verse to the 

Mechanica’ when it was first published in 1597. 
His correspondence with Brahe from 1596 to 
1601 has been edited by F. R. Friis (Copen- 
hagen, Truelsen, 1896). A brief life of him is given 
in Tycho de Hofman’s ‘ Portraits Historiques 
des Hommes Illustres de Dannemark,’ part iv. 
pp. 9-10 (Copenhagen, 1746), and the interest- 
ing statement is made that he accompanied the 
Danish ambassador Christian Friis de Borreby 
on his official visit to England to be present at 
the coronation of James I. It is perhaps worth 
adding that a ‘‘ Magnus Gildenstern,” no doubt 
a kinsman of the viceroy, came to England in 
the train of Christian IV. in 1606 (Nichols’s 
* Progresses of James I.,’ i. 606). 

After the accession of James, with the close 
ties then connecting the Courts of England and 
Denmark, any licence in the use of contem- 
porary Danish names would be inconceivable, 
especially when a member of a distinguished 
family had paid an official visit to this country. 
But under Elizabeth the relations were not so 
intimate, and personal names would be known 
more vaguely: a literary source such as the 
‘Epistole,’ the work of a distinguished Dane, 
would be precisely the one on which a playwright 
might be expected to draw. Moreover, the stage 
history of ‘ Hamlet’ fits in with the date 1601 
admirably, and even indicates a conceivable 
channel by which the names reached Shakspeare. 
The First Quarto of ‘Hamlet’ stated on the 
title-page that the play had been performed in 





*The design was re-engraved for Peter Gassend’s 
*Tychonis Brahei Vita,’ Paris, 1654, and in this the spelling 
adopted is ‘‘ @VLDENSTEREN.” 





‘‘the Cittie of London: as also in the two 
Vniuersities of Cambridge and Oxford, and 
else-where.” Mr. Fleay, commenting on this 
indication that the company had travelled, has 
pointed out that the only year in which they 
are known to have been absent from London is 
1601, and that this must be the date of Shak- 
speare’s work upon the quarto, The company 
visited Scotland in that year. Did Shakspeare 
go with thom? Did they perform at the Court 
of King James? When James was in Denmark 
in 1590, he visited Tycho Brahe at Uranien- 
burg ; Brahe mentions his recognizing the like- 
ness of Buchanan on a globe in the Museum 
(‘ Epistolz Astronomice,’ p. 238). James would 
be a likely person to receive a presentation 
copy, or at least to hear of the book and procure 
it for himself. 

But, apart from all conjecture, it is very 
important to note that Mr. Strong’s discovery 
agrees with other evidence in determining a 
date for the original composition of Shakspeare’s 
‘ Hamlet.’ Percy Simpson. 








Dramatic Gossiy, 


On Monday Mr. Tree reappeared at His 
Majesty’s Theatre in ‘The Last of the Dandies’ 
and ‘The Man Who Was.’ Both pieces have 
been given during the week. On Monday next 
they will be replaced by ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ in which Miss Ellen Terry will 
reappear. On the afternoon of Tuesday Miss 
Tree will, for the occasion of a benefit, make 
her first appearance in London, playing Viola 
in ‘ Twelfth Night.’ 


MapaMe BERNHARDT will make on the 20th 
inst, her first appearance this season at His 
Majesty’s, playing Zoraya in ‘La Sorciére’ of 
M. Victorien Sardou, the piece which has but 
lately been withdrawn from the Théatre Sarah- 
Bernhardt, at which it was produced on the 
15th of December. 


Mr. Max Pemperton’s four-act comedy 
‘The Finishing School’ will be produced at the 
Prince of Wales’s on the 11th inst., with Misses 
Annie Hughes and Ethel Matthews, and Mr. 
J. H. Barnes, Mr. Frank Cooper, and Mr. B. 
Webster in the principal characters. 


‘ A Lesson In Harmony,’a comedietta by Mr. 
Alfred Austin, is to be produced at the Garrick, 
with Mr. Arthur Bourchier and Miss Jessie 
Bateman in the principal parts. 


Ir is understood that the performances by Sir 
Charles Wyndham of ‘ David Garrick,’ at pre- 
sent being given, and those promised of ‘ The 
Liars’ and ‘ The Case of Rebellious Susan,’ are 
the last that will be given, since the rights of 
these plays expire during the present season. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the 
appearance of Mr. William Gillette in London 
in a piece written by himself. This, however, 
will scarcely take place before next spring. 


Durine his country tour Mr. Martin Harvey 
will produce in Dublin a new drama, the name 
of which is not yet announced. 


THE comments of Madame Guilbert, which 
appeared in the Morning Post, upon the vapidity 
of our playwrights and the childishness of our 
entertainments, are well merited. It is lament- 
able to have to admit that the Anglo-Saxon 
public is now among the most ignorant, and that 
under existing influences acting must shortly 
become a lost art. The evils which afflict our 
stage are not, however, to be discussed or dis- 
missed ina paragraph. They strike at the very 
root of histrionic and dramatic art. 








To CorrEsponDzeNTS.—S. C.—W. H. B.—A. F. W.— 
received. 

A. S.—Noted. 

J. Le G. B.—Not new to us. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL'S” 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


VARIORUM EDITION OF BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER. 
NOW READY. Vol. I. 8vo, 10s. @d. net, 


WORKS OF 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND 
JOHN FLETCHER. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN, 


Vol. I., containing The MAID’S TRAGEDY ana 
PHILASTBR, edited by P. A. DANIEL—A KING and NO 
KING, A SCORNFOL LADY, and The CUSTOM of the 
COUNTRY, edited by R. WARWICK BOND. With Por. 
trait of Beaumont from the Painting at Kuole Park, ang 
Facsimiles of Karly Title- Pages. 

*,* This Hdition is to be completed in Twelve Volumes, 
ana the last volume will contain Memoirs, Excursuses, &e., 
by Mr. A. H. BULLEN, under whose general direction the 
Edition has been planned. To each Play are prefixed Lists 
of Original Hditions, Notes on the Date of Com position, 
Notes on the State of the Text, the Argument, the Source 
of the Plot, and Theatrical History. 

“ An edition which should be invaluable to all sedulous 
readers of the Elizabetban dramatiets.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

* This edition is entitled toa warm welcome, and is admir- 
able in typographical as in other respects.” — Atheneum, 








THE CHISWICK LIBRARY OF NOBLE 
WkITERS.—NEW VOLUME. 
Feap. folio, 27. 2s. net. 


The GOLDEN ASS of APULEIUS, 


Translated from the Latin by WILLIAM ADLINGTON, 
Reprinted from the First Edition (1564). With Deeco- 
rated Frontispiece and Title-Page by W. L. BRUCK- 
MAN. 200 Copies only for sale in Great Britain. 





Large post 4to, 9s. net. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINO. 
RUM, a se aliisque denuo recognitorum et brevi lec- 
tionum varietate instructorum, edidit Johannes Percival 
Post gate. 

Fasc 1V., in quo continentur Calpurnius Siculus, Coln- 
mella, Silius Italicus, Statius. Bdited by J. P. POSTGATB, 
HEINRICH SCHENKL, W. C. SUMMERS, A. S. WIL- 
KINS, and G. A. DAVIES. 





SECOND KDITION, with New Preface, 8vo, 6s. net. 


JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION. By 
EDWARD F. STRANGE, M.J.S. With 88 Illustra- 
tions and 8 Coloured Plates. 





GREAT MASTERS JN PAINTING AND 
SCULPIURE. 
Bdited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


NEW VOLUMBS, with 40 Illustrations and Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Post svo, 5s. net each. 


GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel 
LEONARDO da VINCI. By Edward 


McCURDY, M.A. 


THE ALL-ENGLAND S£&RIES.—New Volume. 
Small post 8vo, illustrated, 1s. 


CRICKET. By Fred. C. Holland, 


Surrey C.C. With 32 Illustrations. 
“* Anybody who wants to improve bis batting could not 
do better than by investing in this book.” —Sportsman, 


THE YORK LIBRARY 


A New Series of Reprints on Thin Paper. 


Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in 
leather. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLEC- 
TION, and The CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING 
SPIRIT. (Ready. 


MOTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH 


REPUBLIC. With a Biographical Introduction by 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. 83 vols. (Ready. 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by ANNIB RAINE 
ELLIS [ Ready. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edi- 
tion, with the Text Revised and Collated by GEOKGE 


SAMPSON. In 4 vols. ‘ 
Vol. I., containing ESSAYS and REPRESENTATIVE 


MEN, June 6. 





Others to follow, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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~ FROM DUCKWORTH & 


“AWN ENGLISH CADET OF FORTUNE.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
GREAT BARL OF CORK. 


By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. Demy 8vo, 10 Photogravures and Map, 18s. net. 


“No work of fiction could equal this biography for stirring events and exciting incidents. No book of recent years has 
provided more delightful entertainment for the lover of old times and old ways.”—Giobe. 

+A valuable contribution to the world’s reading. A most delightful narrative of thrilling adventure. A lover of 
romance might take it up even after a novel by Conan Doyle or Stanley Weyman and become absorbed in its animated 
and fascinating pages, starred with famous names and bright with the faces of fair women.”—Daily Chronicle. 








“4 BOOK OF THE SPRING,” THE NEW BOOK BY H. BELLOC, entitled 
AVRIL: Essays on the Poetry of the French Renaissance. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. Square crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“Jt is the utmost felicity of human doing to unite the useful and the beautiful. And it is scarcely an extravagance 
to congratulate Mr. Belloc on this great achievement. A real service to lovers of literature.”—7imes, 





A LONELY SUMMER in KASHMIR. By Margaret Cotter Morison. With 
50 Illustrations. Large square 8vo, 7s. éd. net. [ Shortly. 

“The GREAT FRENCHMAN and the LITTLE GENEVESE.” Translated 
— toe — ‘Souvenir sur Mirabeau’ by LADY SBYMOUR. With 8 ee 


The SHAKESPEAREAN PERIOD in ENGLAND. By Karl Mantzius, 


Demy &vo, 16 Iilustrations, 10s. net. (VOL. III. of * THE HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ART.”) 





THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART.—Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net, 
NEW VOLUME BY G. K. CHESTERTON. 


G. F. WATTS. 33 Illustrations. 


ALBRECHT DURER. 37 Illustrations.| MILLET. 32 Illustrations. By R. 
By L. BCKENSTEIN. ROLLAND. 


ROSSETTI. 52 Illustrations. By Ford | gainspoROUGH. 55 Illustrations. 
By ARTHUR B. CHAMBERLAIN. 





REMBRANDT. 62 Illustrations. By 
SUSUSES SERA. FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 50 
32 Illustra- Illustrations. By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 


FREDERICK WALKER. 
tions and Photogravure. By C. BLA 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. 44 Illustra- 
tions. By Dr. GEORG GRONAU. 

MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. By Sir Charles Holroyd, Curator of | 


the National Gallery of British Art. With 52 Illustrations. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. | 
DONATELLO. By Lord Balcarres. With 58 Illustrations. Pott 4to, 6s. net. | 
FRENCH PAINTING in the XVIth CENTURY. By Louis Dimier. 


With 50 Illustrations. 7s. @d. net. 
TITIAN. By Dr. Georg Gronau. With 54 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE LATE SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Large crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 1 vol. 5s. net. 


REFORMATION AND RENAISSANCE (1377-1610). 


By J. M. STONE. Tall demy 8vo, 16s, net, With 16 Illustrations, 





BOTTICELLI. 40 Illustrations. By | 
Mrs. ADY (Julia Cartwright). | 





[Shortly. 








UP TO DATE ON JAPAN, RUSSIA, KORBA, MANOHURIA. 


THE PATH OF EMPIRE, 


By GEORGE LYNCH, War Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. 
With 90 Illustrations anda Map. Large demy 8ve, 10s. net. 
“ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY for the understanding of the Far Eastern Question.”—Datly Mail. 


CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. 


By RANDALL DAVIES, F.S.4. With Preface by HERBERT P. HORNE. 
18 Illustrations in Collotype and Photogravure. Edition limited to 320 Copies. 2/. 12s. 6d. net. 
“Will delight the lover of comely form as much as it will interest the antiquary. It is a most painstaking and 








schelasty study...... Mr. Davies reconstructs old Chelsea around the church......Bnriched with a series of admirable helio- 
Ypes.”— Times, 





CO.S LIST. 


A NEW NOVEL AT THE BOOKSELLERS’ 
AND LIBRARIES. 
ON MONDAY, THE 6TH. 


FATHER CLANCY. 


By A. FREMDLING. 


A most racy picture of the Humours 
of Irish Character in Low Life. 


FATHER CLANCY. |, Humours 
FATHER CLANCY.) “fain” 


FATHER CLANCY. | Crown 8vo, 62, 


THE NOVEL HVERY ONE IS READING. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION JUST READY. 


A MAGDALEN’S 
HUSBAND. 


By VINCENT BROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





** Possesses the genuine stuff of tragedy as unmistakably 
as ‘Tke House with the Green Shutters.’ ’’— Times. 
‘*One of the best of living exponents of the human 
tragedy.” — Glebe. 
‘The finest novel that I have read for many a long day.” 
Star. 


GREEN MANSIONS. 


By W. H. HUDSON, 


Author of ‘Nature in Downland,’ ‘ Hampshire 
Days,’ &c. 63. 


‘*It is one of the finest of all love stories; to. 


| some it may be the finest; for it is unique, and 


can only be superficially compared with the work 
of Chateaubriand, One of the noblest pieces of 
self-expression for which fiction has been madea 
vehicle.” Daily Chronicle. 


THE PRICE OF YOUTH. 


By MARGERY WILLIAMS, 
Author of ‘A Spendthrift Summer.’ 6s. 

‘*Has the gift of originality. Told with complete absence- 
of conventionality and with admirable insight. It is high. 
praise, but it is not too high, to say that story and characters. 
carry with them a remembrance of Bret Harte.”-- World. 


EARTH’S ENIGMAS. 
A Book of Animal Life. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘ The Kindred of the Wild.’ 


With 10 Illustrations by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL.. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Shortly. 


THE KINDRED 
OF THE WILD. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


Illustrations by CHARLES L. BULL. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
[Second Edition, 





Poems by T. Sturge Moore. 
PAN’S PROPHECY. 
The CENTAUR’S BOOTY. 
The ROUT of the AMAZONS. 
The GAZELLES, and other Poems.. 


Crown 8vo, 1s, net each. 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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NEW SERIES 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


No. 1. JANUARY 2. 





Price FOURPENCE. 





DAILY MAIL, January 15. 

“ That invaluable little journal Notes and Queries 
has entered with the new year on its Tenth Series, 
a series consisting of twelve volumes. It was 
started fifty-five years ago, and, as the editor 
points out, some contributors to the first number, 
such as Lord Aldenham, are still contributors, 
This is an admirable continuity. The first editor, 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, invented the word ‘ folk-lore.’ 
The present editor, who took the chair in 1883, is 
renowned in other quarters, for he is no other than 
Mr. Joseph Knight, the veteran dramatic critic, 
who probably knows more of the literary figures 
of the last fifty years than any one else living.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, January 4. 

“It is difficult to realize that half a century and 
five years have elapsed since Notes and Queries, 
with its familiar motto from Captain Cuttle, first 
appeared to enlighten the world. It is not without 
solid reason that the editor, in beginning with the 
current number a fresh series, points out the 
amount of work accomplished since the first 
number, The editor, himself a veteran, can point 
to a bodyguard that has served under most or all 
of his predecessors. Lord Aldenham, Mr, Edward 
Peacock, and Mr. KE, H. Coleman are among those 
who have contributed to the latest as well as the 
earliest volumes of Notes and Queries,” 


GLOBE, January 2. 


**We heartily congratulate the editor of Notes 
and Queries upon beginning the Tenth Series of 
that most useful periodical. He does not make 
by any means an extravagant claim for it when 
he declares with justifiable pride that ‘out of the 
queries that have appeared and been answered 
books have been extracted, and there are not 
‘wanting works of reference which would never 
have been attempted had the information pre- 
served in its pages been inaccessible,’” 


STAR, January 6. 

**Mr, Joseph Knight, the well-beloved editor of 
Notes and Queries, in congratulating his readers 
upon the dawn of another year and the beginning 
of a fresh Series, takes the opportunity of pointing 
to the amount of work that has been accomplished 
during the fifty-five years in which Notes and 
Queries has been before the public, It is now a 
commonplace to say that no serious study can often 
be conducted without the one hundred and odd 
volumes of Notes and Queries being constantly 
laid under contribution, Out of the queries that 
have appeared and been answered books have been 
extracted, and there are not wanting works of 
reference which would never have been attempted 
had the information preserved in its pages been 
inaccessible. Mr. Knight slyly remarks :—‘ That 
the study of antiquities, like that of the law, is 
conducive to long life is testified by the signatures 
still to be found in our pages, and the editor, 
himself a veteran, can point to a bodyguard that 
has served under most or all of his predecessors,’ 
We congratulate Mr. Knight on his persistent 
youthfulness, for he is a ‘veteran’ only in a 
Pickwickian sense. To the usefulness of Notes and 
Queries we can ourselves testify, and we wish it 
and its editor a Happy New Year and many of 
them.” 


Congratulatory Notices also appear in the 
DAILY GRAPHIC, PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
“MORNING POST, and others. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLISHING AND 
BOOKSELLING. 


Compiled by WILLIAM H. PEET. 


See NOTES and QUERIES 


For JANUARY 30, FEBRUARY 20, MARCH 5 and 26, and APRIL 16 and 30, 


The Numbers can still be had, 4d. each; free by post 44d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Office of Notes and Queries, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 








THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


Can still be had, containing an account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration 
according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 





Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 
BOOKS on MODERN JAPAN. A HISTORY of BEDFORDSHIRE. 
An ITALIAN ANTHOLOGY. The NEW FOREST. The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


NEW NOVELS:—Dorothea; The Wine of Love ; The Colonel ; The Red-Keggers ; Not Even a Tragedy; 
Helen in Morocco ; The Stonecutter of Memphis, 


MILITARY BOOKS. MONEY and POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Foundations of Modern Europe ; A Modern Beeotia; Under Croagh Patrick ; 
The Shorter Works of Landor ; Tom Brown’s Schooldays ; a New Volume by M. Anatole France; 
Other Memories Old and New; The Rise of British West Africa. 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. A FORGOTTEN SCHOLAR. LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—The Back Blocks of China; The Daubeny Laboratory, Oxford; Index Faunze Nove 
Zealandiz ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Recent Publications ; Notes from Ravenna; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—‘ Die Meistersinger’; ‘Faust’; Royal College of Music Concert ; Gossip ; Performances Next 
Week. 


DRAMA :—The Variorum Beaumont and Fletcher ; ‘ Timon of Athens’; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES... 3 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES . 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 


pence is charged. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 





NOW READY. 


Price 30s. net, royal 8yo, buckram. 


ue NATURAL HISTORY OF SOKOTRA 
AND ABD-EL-KURI. 


Being the Report of the Expedition to those Islands promoted by the 
British Museum and the Liverpool Museums. 


Edited by Dr. H. O. FORBES, 


And Illustrated by about 30 Coloured Plates (many of which are 
Painted by Hand) and numerous Half-tone Engravings. 


Issued under the Authority of the Liverpool City Council. 
Liverpool: Henry Young & Sons. London: R. H. Porter. 





SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 
Price Sixpence each net. 


TEACHERS’ 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.B. 
1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on Bnglish ‘I'rans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


3. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Riblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


Published by Stoneman, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY Teas STOMACH, 


HEADACH 
And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





HEARTBURN, 
T, 





FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 


LIST, 


_——>—— 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


An ENGLISH GIRL in JAPAN. 
By ELLA M. HART BENNETT, I)lus- 
trated with Studies from Japanese life. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 

These Reminiscences and Anecdotes, taken 
from real life, are of social and general 
interest. 


GARDEN PESTS. By Phebe 
ALLEN, Author of ‘ Playing at Botany,’ 
&c. Illustrated by Dr. HAROLD F, 
BASSANO. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. 
“The literature of the garden has a welcome, 
we may say a necessary addition, in ‘Garden 
Pests,’ ””—Spectator. 


The KINGS COCKADE. By 
HUBERT RENDEL. Illustrated by 
CHARLES SHELDON. Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“A capital book.”—Outlook, 
24th EDITION. 


The WATCHERS of the LONG- 
SHIPS. A Tale of Cornwall in the Last 
Century. By JAMES F. COBB, Author 
of ‘ Martin the Skipper,’ &c. Llustrated 
by DAVIDSON KNOWLES. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“A capital story, and one we heartily 
commend to boy readers, both gentle and 
simple.”— Guardian. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 
1903-4. 


The INFLUENCE of CHRIS- 
TIANITY UPON NATIONAL CHA- 
RACTER ILLUSTRATED by the 
LIVES and LEGENDS of the ENGLISH 
SAINTS. By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, 
B.D., Fellow, Tutor, and Percentor of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ Readers will not find this in any sense a 
dull book, The subject is a strictly original 
one, full of suggestiveness, and worked out in 
a picturesque and interesting style, which 
exhibits also considerable research, the fruits 
of which are summarized in elaborate and 
valuable notes.” —Church Times, 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
The DESTINY of MAN. By 


the Rev. J. H. LESTER, M.A., Rector 
of Lexden, Colchester, Prebendary of 
Lichfield Cathedral. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s, net. 

“A lucid, reasonable, and well-written 


exposition of the higher criticism.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


8, Paternoster Buildings, E.C., and 44, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 


From Blackwoods’ List. 





BLACKWOOD for JUNE. 


The PAST in the PRESENT. 
By Perceval Gibbon 


The IDEALIST. 


By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


A SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


A SPRING SONG. 


By Ian Malcolm, 


M.P. 
JOHN CHILCOTH, M.P. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 


BOY in the HOME CIRCLE. 


SHEEP-DROVING. By J. Stanley Hughes. 

The PASSING SINGER. By Ethel Clifford. 

A REMARQUE in the MARGIN. By Ernest Dawson. 
The WITCH-WOMAN and the BRIDGE of FEAR. By 


L. M. M. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—France and England— 
M. Boutmy’s Generalisations—The Ideal Englishman— 
The Dangers of Psychology—The Mosely Report—The 
Problem of Education in England and America—The 


late Prof. York Powell. 
A GREAT PROVUONSUL. 
LETTER to the EDITOR. 





WELLINGTON. 


PERSONAL REMINIS- 
CENCES of the FIRST 
DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
With Sketches of some of 
his Guests and Contem- 
poraries. By the late Rev. 
G. R. GLEIG, Chaplain- 


General. 15s. net. 


“ Mr, Gleig lived for many 
years on terms of friendship 
with the Duke of Wellington. 
eaeses His book hasan authentic 
value which we do not 
always associate with remin- 








NAPOLEON. 


The SURRENDER of NAPO- 
LEON. Being the Narrative 
of the Surrender of Buona- 
parte, and of his Residence on 
Board H.M.S. Bellerophon. 
By Rear Admiral Sir FREDE- 
RICK LEWIS MAITLAND, 
K.C.B. Edited, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, by 
WILLIAM KIRK DICKSON. 
Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


“Sir F. Maitland’s grand- 
nephew has been happily ad- 
vised in having a new edition 
brought out, well edited, with 
a few additional notes—and, 
as befits a great ‘national 
document’ — handsomely 
printed.”—Athenaum. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY; A 
BOOK OF REAL SCOTS HUMOUR. 


“ ERCHIE.” 


1s, net. BY 


1s, net. 


HUGH FOULIS (The Looker-On). 





GARwWISCATH. 


BY 
J. STORER CLOUSTON, 
Author of ‘The Lunatic 
at Large.’ 
6s. 


“Mr. Clouston reaches @ 
standard altogether higher 
than he has yet attained, and 
shows at the same time a 
reserve of strength, ready, 
it may be hoped, for the 
books that are to come.”— 
Scotsman, 





THE KING’S 
FOOL. 


BY 
MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 
6s. 


“As refreshing as is the 
sound, sight, and taste of 
some clear spring bubbling 
forth in an arid land.” 

Pali Mall Gazette. 





MR. 
MONTGOMERIE, 
FOOL. 


By GARRETT MILL. 6s. 


eee, a capital 


book.” —Outlook. 





SOULS IN 
BONDAGE. 


BY 
PERCEVAL GIBBON. 
6s. 


** The amazing thing about 
this real life study is its 
reality.”—A/frican World, 

‘*Rich in striking cha- 
racter.”’— Vanity Fair. 

* A book to be read.” 

African World. 








GEORGE ELIOT'S 
COMPLETE WORKS, 


OF WHICH MESSRS. BLACKWOOD ARE 
THE ONLY PUBLISHERS. 

RARY EDITION. 10 vols., cloth. With Phot‘o- 
ate Frontispieces by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 
W. HATHERBLL, E. J. SULLIVAN, BYAM SHAW, MAX 
COWPRR, and otbers. 

WARWICK EDITION. 14 vols., Printed on Special 
Thin Bible Paper, cloth, gilt top, each 2s. net; limp leather, 
gilt top, each 2s. 6d. net; leather, gilt top, each 3s. net ;. 
half vellum, gilt top, each 3s. 6d. net. 

POPULAR EDITION. 8 vols., each 3s. bd. 

STANDARD EDITION, 21 vols., each 2s. 6d. 

SIXPENNY EDITION. ADAM BEDE, MILL on 
the FLOSS, ROMOLA, SLLAS MARNER, SCENKS from 
CLERICAL LIFE, FELIX HOLT. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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ae 2 FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. _ 

Sinicen THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. 

EDITIONS By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.P. | CLOTH, 
OF THE LIFE OF GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. 2s. 64. 
THREE By Prof. VILLARL. _ 
sree? THE LIFE OF NICCOLO maar. | BACK, 
BIOGRAPHIES. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SOCIETY IN LONDON.’ 


SOCIETY IN THE 
NEW REIGN. 


By A FOREIGN RESIDENT. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
FIRST REVIEW. 
The STANDARD says :—‘' It is amusing to find that the 
* revelations’ of that decidedly frank work, ‘Society in 


London,’ are quite outdone by the present instalment of 
gossip and personalities.” 


THE CLIMBER’ S GUIDE. 


THE BERNESE OBERLAND. 
Vol. II. From the Monchjoch to the Grimsel. 


By the Rev. W. A. B. COOLIDGE. 
Cloth, 10s. 
This is a New Volume in Messrs 
COOLIDGE'S CLIMBERS’ GUIDES 


A REMARKABLE AUTOBIOGR/ 


UP FROM THE S. "MS. 
By OWEN KILDARE. * 


Cloth, 6s. 


The autobiography of a New York Bowery waif. It is a 
“thrilling account of the bringing back to good of an ell but 
~wasted life. 


NEW THIN-PAPER EDITION. 
THE MERMAID SERIES. 
The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists. 


In 25 vols. Each with Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 
GEORGE CHAPMAN, 


Just issued, complete the Series. 
-A List of the Volumes will be sent free on receipt of a postcard, 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


LONDON AT SCHOOL. 
The Story of the School Board, 1870-1904. 


By HUGH B. PHILPOTT. 
Fully illustrated. 6s. 


The whole business of ministering to the educational 
needs of the infinitely varied child population of a great 
city at the beginning of the twentieth century is vividly 
portrayed both by pen and camera. 


POLITICS AND KCONOMICS. 


THE SOCIETY OF 
TO-MORROW : 


A Forecast of its Political and Economic 
Organisation. 


By G. DE MOLINARI. 
With an Introduction by HODGSON PRATT. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


“‘ The book is important, interesting, and certainly to be 
reckoned with by every student of the social order and its 
future goal.”— Week's Survey. 








. CONWAY and 
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| book is one of those which ought to be carefully perused 


By Prof. VILLARI. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE: 


A Study of their Political Psychology. 
By EMILE BOUTMY. 
With an Introduction by J. E. C. BODLEY. Demy 8vo, 16s, 
“*M. Boutmy is an acute and not unkindly critic, and his 


and sympathetically interpreted by every thoughtful 
Englishman.’ ’—W. L. CourtNEY in the Datly Telegraph. 


THE HOUSEWIFE'S WHAT'S 


WHAT: 


A Hold-All of Useful Information for the 
House. 
By MARY DAVIES. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
A Volume of useful hints on Domestic Economy and 
general information, arrauged alphabetically. 
LIFE IN JAPAN. 


PRESENT DAY JAPAN. 


By AUGUSTA M. CAMPBELL DAVIDSON, M.A. 
With 76 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

“English people who are about to visit Japan will do 
well to supplement their Murray’s with this book, and will 
by doing so considerably enhance the pleasures of their 
visit.” — Times, 





OLD ENGLISH CHINA. 


CHATS ON ENGLISH 
CHINA. 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN. 


Illustrated with over 80 Specimens of Old China and over 
150 China-marks, with Three-colour Frontispiece. 


Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


** It gives in a few pithy chapters just what the beginner | 
wants to know about the principal varieties of English 
ware.” "—Pall Afall Gazette. 


FOR NATURE LOVERS. 


QUIET HOURS WITH 
NATURE. 


By Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, 
Author of ‘ Wild Nature Won by Kindness.’ 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ Abounds in good stories of birds, beasts, and insects.” | 
' 
| 





Outlook. 





NATURE'S STORY OF THE 
YEAR. 


By CHARLES A. WITCHELL. 


Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“A book I can heartily recommend to all sorts and 
conditions of readers.”—T7. P.’s Weekly. 
Send for a Prospectus of the *‘ Nature Library.” Post free 
on application, 





NEW EDITION. 


POEMS. 


By W. B. YEATS. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


* preparation, 


Tne 


A SOUND CRITICISM. 


CHINA FROM WITHIN: 
A Study of Opium Fallacies and Missionary 
Mistakes. 

By ARTHUR DAVENPORT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“*It is one of the sanest works on missionary labour in 
China that I have yet read.”—To-dzy. 


WAR EDITIONS. 


Brought up to Date, and with Supplementary Chapters on 
the Present Situatiou, and War Map. 





Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. 


THE STORY OF RUSSIA. 


By W. R. MORFILL, M.A. 


THE STORY OF JAPAN. 


By DAVID MURRAY, Ph.D. LL.D. 


FICTION. 
N Yy R I A. [2nd Impression, 


By Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED. 6s. 


D R E A M S. [New Edition, 


By OLIVE SCHREINER. 2s, 6d. 


THE FOOL-KILLER. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE. 6s. 


MOTHERHOOD. 


(Jn preparation, 


By IL. PARRY TRUSCOTT. 6s. 


COURT CARDS. 


By AUSTIN CLARE. 6s. 











A NEW POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF MARK 
RUTHERFORD. 
Each Volume, cloth, crown 8vo, ls. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK 
RUTHERFORD. 


MARK RUTHERFORD'S DELIVERANCE. 
THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE. 
MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING. 

CATHERINE FURZE. 

CLARA | HOPGOOD. 





. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London, EC. 
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